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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——__ 
HE country has had w great surprise this week,—a sur- 
prise which has also been a shock. On Monday the 
American President forwarded to Congress a Message, in 
which he declared that British action in Venezuela, in refusing 
arbitration about the whole boundary question—we had 
accepted arbitration as to the area we admitted to be 
doubtful—was a breach of the Monroe doctrine. That doc- 
trine must be maintained, and Mr. Cleveland therefore asked 
for money to pay an American Commission which should in- 
vestigate the facts and report with the least possible delay. 
‘When such report is made and accepted it will, in my opinion, 
be the duty of the United States to resist by every means in 
its power, as a wilful aggression upon its rights and in- 
terests, the appropriation by Great Britain of any lands, 
or the exercise of Governmental jurisdiction over any 
territory, which, after investigation, we have determined of 
right to belong to Venezuela.” In other words, the Presi- 
dent is to decide on the boundaries of British Guiana over our 
heads; and we are to accept that decision under penalty of 
war. This astounding pretension, which, in fact, invalidates 
the title of Great Britain, France, and Holland, to their 
possessions in America, which are, many of them, older than 
the United States, has been received here with amazed con- 
cern, and will of course be decisively resisted. Opinion upon 
that point is quite unanimous; but there is much confidence 
that the common-sense and good feeling of both countries 
will avert anything more serious than a newspaper war. 








The great lawyers in the Union are opposed to the Presi- 
dent’s contention, which they think an unreasonable extension 
of the Monroe doctrine, and they observe, moreover, that the 
President has given his case away by admitting, as he does 
in terms, that Venezuela has a right to regulate her boundaries 
as she considers best for her own advantage; but the first 
impression of the majority has been favourable to the Pre- 
sident. The House of Representatives has voted £20,000 for 
the Commission without a division, and the majority of the 
journals outside New York praise the Message. It will, 
it is believed, make Mr. Cleveland the inevitable candidate 
of the Democratic party for the November election. It 
is suggested in many quarters that this was its real 
object that the Commission will not report till after the 
election, and that Mr. Cleveland will obtain the whole of the 
anti-English vote. It is possible, however, to push sus- 
piciousness upon this point too far, as many Englishmen did 
when Mr. Gladstone proposed Home-rule. We do not believe 
that sensible Americans of either party desire a war with 
England, which would be fatal to the best hopes of the world, 
but no one on this side really knows the opinion of the masses 
in the Western States. They form much the larger half of 
the nation, they live far from the sea, and they have little 





idea of foreigners, except that “ Britishers are always trying to 
grab something.” 


The Continent is decidedly on our side, holding that Mr. 
Cleveland’s pretension would introduce an entirely new 
practice into international law. Even France, with all her 
jealousy of Great Britain, is clear upon this point, which 
indeed affects herself directly. A revolutionary chief in 
Brazil, named Cabral, claims authority in a district of French 
Guiana, also claimed by the French Government, and recently 
punished M. Evariste, a pilot, who navigated a French war- 
skip to Amapa, by roasting him alive. He was not killed, 
but kept in prison in horrible torture. French Guiana is ex- 
cited by these and other atrocities, and demands an expedition 
to secure the disputed territory. If it is despatched, France 
will, like England, have violated the extended Monroe doc- 
trine, and President Cleveland, if he cares to be consistent, 
must threaten her with war. The plain truth of the matter is 
that Mr. Olney’s reading of the Monroe doctrine involves 
the protectorate of both the American continents, and 
without that is unworkable. Yet that is repudiated in the 
very despatch to which Lord Salfsbary replied. 


It is, of course, impossible for us to summarise the 
despatches which have passed between the Governments. 
Mr. Olney’s main contention is that under the Monroe 
doctrine the Union has right of interference in the 
Venezuelan dispute because we are, or rather may be, 
extending our dominion in America. He insists that any 
European dominion in America is “unnatural and inex- 
pedient,” and that any extension of one must be resisted. 
Lord Salisbury in reply contends that British dominion 
in Canada, the West Indies, Guiana, and Honduras is 
both natural and expedient, and! while denying that Great 
Britain proposes to increase her territory in America, observes 
that the Monroe doctrine is no part of international law, and 
has indeed ceased to be suitable to the circumstances of the 
time, Spain having ceased to struggle to reconquer her pro- 
vinces. It is argued that the Premier need not have “ extended 
the controversy” by mentioning the Monroe doctrine; but 
that doctrine is the very pith of Mr. Olney’s argument, and 
in discussing it Lord Salisbury is markedly temperate and 
calm. He fires up, and that but a little, only when told that 
any European dominion within America is “unnatural and 
inexpedient.” It is Mr. Olney who says the strong things. 


Intelligence from Turkey is, we grieve to say, for the 
moment obscured by the President’s Message, the first effect 
of which will be to strengthen the hands of those who advise 
toleration of the Armenian massacres. This is the advice 
persistently pressed from Germany, and it is not without 
acceptance in our own country. There is consequently no 
improvement in the reports. The Mussulman irregulars and 
roughs instigated from the Palace, having secured all the 
plunder they can, and having, according to the United States 
Minister at Constantinople, murdered thirty thousand 
Armenians, are now turning their attention to conver- 
sions. They offer the old alternatives of conversion or death, 
and it is said the lower Armenians, despairing of help, 
are accepting Islam by whole villages at once. We quote 
elsewhere some instances of this process, which is going on 
for the second time, it being, we believe, historically certain 
that some of the ‘‘ Kurdish” clans in the Armenian counties 
were once Christians converted in the rush of the original 
conquest. The idea at the Palace is that if there are 
no Christians left in Armenia, there can be no Armenian 
Question, and it seems probable, unless England or Russia 
intervene by force, that the idea will be carried out. 


The Duke of Devonshire has been making a series of 
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education speeches in Birmingham, where he stayed for two 
or three days with Mr. Chamberlain at Highbury. Yesterday 
week he opened the newly completed Municipal Technical 
School there, of which we gave a brief account in our last 
issue. The Mayor, in welcoming the Duke, protested strongly 
against the recommendation of the recent Commission on 
Secondary Education that the Municipal Council should elect 
only one-third of the Committee of such schools, and that a 
part of the grant given by the Government to such schools 
should not be left at the disposal of the Municipal Council, 
which had started and erected the school; and this portion 
of the Mayor’s speech was subsequently strongly endorsed by 
Mr. Chamberlain. In the case of such a municipality as Bir- 
mingham, which is both rich and proud of its great public 
institutions, this protest no doubt may be wise, for the 
Municipal Council of such a town may be trusted to take the 
best advice in electing its Committee, so as to do the utmost 
for its own welfare and its great school’s success. But we are 
not at all sure that the same confidence could be felt as to the 
Municipal Councils of smaller and poorer places; and we 
think there is too little humility about local feeling in many 
a locality where the local mind is by no means well-informed. 
The next best quality to alacrity to discern your own true 
interests is alacrity to discern that you are not able to discern 
them without adventitious help, and are not even the best 
possible judge of what that adventitious help should be. And 
this is unfortunately a kind of humility in which local feeling 
is sometimes exceedingly deficient. 


The Duke made two or three speeches on the occasion, in 
the course of which he mentioned that the Municipal Council 
had provided £88,000 for the building and maintenance of the 
technical school, and had also made adequate provision for the 
gradual extinction of the debt incurred. He remarked that 
there is now a great rush of Peers into the offices of municipal 
Mayors, though, as Mr. Chamberlain had told him, and as he 
had discovered for himself, the Mayoralty of Birmingham had 
not yet become “a refuge for the destitute.” In the evening, at 
a crowded public meeting in the Town Hall, the Duke, after 
declaring that his ill-fate obliged him to make speeches on 
popular science and technical education, in which his chief 
duty was to conceal his own ignorance, just as some military 
hero of whom he had read in his youth, whose nature was 
profoundly timid, had obtained a false reputation for gallantry 
which kept him perpetually in hot water in the effort to con- 
ceal his own cowardice, quoted the late Professor Huxley and 
Sir Henry Roscoe on the great competition for industrial 
supremacy] between this and other countries; and declared 
that it was now for England to choose between greatly 
improving her technical knowledge and expedients, or else 
consenting to take the much lower wages accepted by our 
continental rivals, for the labour her artisans embody in the 
work of production. And he illustrated what is needed by 
the history of the manufacture of aluminium, which in 1856 
had cost us 360s. a pound to produce, and which could now be 
produced for 2s. a pound, so that its production had become 
a great popular industry. The Duke also contrasted the 
almost military organisation of technical instruction abroad, 
where all the improvements made are carried out by orders 
from above, with the more popular organisation of technical 
instruction in England, where a foreman will often argue the 
matter with his masters, and greatly modify the course of 
technical discovery. The Duke also said a word against 
the notion that working with the hands is in any way 
degrading, and discouraged the notion that the ambition of 
the artisan ought always to aim at rising above a handicraft. 
What indeed is every sculptor’s and painter’s occupation 
except a handicraft ? 


On Saturday last the Duke of Devonshire, as President of 
the Council of Education, received two deputations on the 
educational controversy of the day, the one headed by Mr. 
George Dixon, M.P., against the proposal to give extra aid to 
voluntary schools in their competition with Board-schools, in 
which he confessed that in the Government itself, as elsewhere, 
there are differences in the amount of the sympathy given 
respectively to the voluntary schools and the Board-schools; 
and the other headed by the Bishop of Coventry, asking for 
the recognition of the voluntary schools as a permanent and 
substantial factor in our educational system, and for a policy 
which would give the voluntary schools a fair chance of 











holding their own against the Board-schools. The Duke 
was very impartial in discouraging the heat of both the 
deputations, and pointing out that, unless each side relaxed 
to a considerable extent the magnitude of its demands, there 
must be either enormous additional expenditure, or a con. 
siderable lowering of the standard of education,—for neither 
of which results the English people are prepared. 


The Duke succeeded in extracting from Mr. George Dixon 
an admission that he did not at present aim at the extinction 
of the voluntary schools, but only at the repression of those 
demands which the School Board party think unreasonable, 
But with the deputation headed by the Bishop of Coventry, 
the Duke did not succeed so well. He asked them point. 
blank if they wished to see an end put to the compromise of 
1870 between Board-schools and denominational schools; but 
after a little private conversation amongst themselves, they 
could not agree on a unanimous reply. They did, however, 
agree to say that they felt bound to resist the policy of 
establishing universal School Boards, and claimed increased 
grants to the voluntary schools, so as to put them on a better 
footing for the competition with the rate-aided schools. And 
with that answer the Duke of Devonshire had to be content. 


Sir William Harcourt has made another attack on the 
Bishop of London in a second letter to the Rev. John Haslam, 
the Honorary Secretary to the Pudsey Division Liberal 
Association, published in Thursday’s Times. The Bishop has 
said that he thought the salaries paid by many of the rich 
School Boards to their teachers are too high, and that many 
of the School Boards are wasteful in the use of their resources 
generally,—which we believe to be often true. On the other 
hand, we so far agree with Sir William Harcourt that we 
think the proposal to get the precept for a school-rate revised 
by such a body as a Municipal Council, or even a County 
Council, a very imprudent one, for in many respects the 
School Board is much better fitted to judge what is a needful 
expenditure on school expenses and management, than any 
Municipal or County Council. If only the Education Depart- 
ment had time and staff enough to revise decisions of this 
kind, we should heartily support the proposal to give them a 
revising power, though we fear they have not. But Sir William 
Harcourt’s notion that there is practically no waste, and no 
extravagance in the administration of School Boards, is, we 
are sure, one that her Majesty’s inspectors would never think 
of endorsing. Butit suits Sir William Harcourt’s policy of 
agitation to treat the voluntaryist educationists as desirous 
of starving education everywhere, in order that the better 
schools may be reduced to the level of the inferior schools, 
and so he thunders away against the Bishop of London, who 
is a far older and far truer friend of education than himself. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
made a very good speech on Wednesday to the Salisbury Club 
in Bristol, on the state of parties and the financial prospects 
of his own department. He ridiculed the idea of divisions 
in the Cabinet, while admitting that the different members 
of it do sympathise in different degrees with the various 
tendencies in the Unionist party, and even maintaining that if 
they did not so differ, and could not place practical questions 
under different lights, they would make a very bad Cabmet. 
Any Cabinet, he said, in which every Minister said “ ditto” 
to every other Minister, would not be the best but the worst 
Cabinet that ever existed; but he declared that there were no 
greater differences in the Cabinet, no real dissensions. On his 
financial statements and auguries we have said enough in 
another column; but we add here that personally he did not 
greatly rejoice in his surplus, for he felt keenly the difficulty of 
disposing of it so as to satisfy all the many different classes 
of persons who hope to use it for curing the maladies of the 
drooping agriculture, or the needy educationists, or the in- 
adequately provided Navy and Army of this country. 

On Monday Lord Herschell, at a meeting at the Imperial 
Institute, presided over by the Prince of Wales, gave an 
interesting account of the work actually accomplished by 
that somewhat anomalous, though magnificently housed, cor- 
poration. In the first place, there has been brought together 
a valuable and useful collection of the various products of 
the Empire, and it has been found that a great deal of prac- 
tical use has been made of these exhibits by merchants and 
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manufacturers. Next, information has been given to a very 
large number of intending emigrants. Again, the Research 
Department has made valuable reports upon new products of 
different kinds sent to them from India and elsewhere. For 
example, they have examined various Indian fibres and 
samples of coal and other ore. Even more important is the 
Commercial Intelligence Department, where information may 
be obtained upon every conceivable subject, such as rates of 
import-duties, transport, commercial laws, and the existence 
of openings for trade. Lastly, a most valuable library of ten 
thousand volumes has been accumulated, to which is attached 
a map-room with over eight hundred maps, covering the whole 
Empire. To have got such machinery as these facts imply 
into operation in three years is certainly something to be 
proud of, and we do not doubt that in the end the Institute 
will be acknowledged to be doing excellent work in the 
interests of Imperial unity. It is work which cannot hurt 
any one’s feelings, or make any one jealous or suspicious. 


Mr. Passmore Edwards, the proprietor of the Echo, pre- 
sents something of a puzzle in character. We do not know 
what his means are, knowing, in fact, little about him except 
his ownership of one of the most honest and most faddy news- 
papers in the world, but his benefactions are really magnifi. 
cent. Hardly a month passes without his giving thousands 
of pounds in aid of some philanthropic undertaking. This 
year, for instance, he has made fourteen such gifts, of 
which every one must have involved a heavy draft on a 
rich man’s resources, and he proposes next year to give 
sixteen more, two or three at least of which must cost 
more than £10,000 apiece. We have every honour for such 
liberality, which, moreover, in Mr. Edwards’s case is marked 
by unusual judgment and discrimination. We have every 
honour, we say; but the honour is tempered by a sense of 
surprise that he should always describe his gifts in his own 
paper, and even call the attention of other journalists to them 
as public facts to be noted. This curious indecorum is not, 
as we believe, committed out of any vanity or any eagerness 
for popularity, but from a genuine conviction that the rich 
need only an example to be persuaded to go and do likewise. 
We fear Mr. Edwards deceives himself, and that his wonderful 
liberality daunts more possessors of means than it encourages. 
They are not equal to giving so much, and shrink even in 
their own minds from invidious comparison. 


We are told by correspondents—two at least of whom are 
very angry—that the Government of India has recently done 
a very base act, having signified to the Ameer of Afghanistan 
that he is at liberty to conquer the fair-haired mountaineers 
of Kafiristan, who are supposed, chiefly on the evidence of 
their European features, to be the descendants of some of 
Alexander’s soldiers. We presume, if there is any truth in 
the story at all, that the Indian Government has replied to 
some question on the subject, that the mountaineers are not its 
subjects or under its protection. We do not think, however, 
that the “ Kaffirs’ ” friends need be under much apprehension. 
As we read their history, they possess one of the most difficult 
countries in the world; can live in their hills for six months 
at a time; and in their hills are about as likely to be conquered 
by the Afghans as the Montenegrins are by the Turks, 
Abdurrahman Khan is not a gentle person; but neither is he 
the man to waste his few trained troops in seizing a few 
valleys which he cannot hold in winter, and which neither in 
winter nor summer will pay him a rupee of revenue. 


The conflict of parties in Germany is growing very hot 
indeed. The Hamburger Nachrichten is supposed to be the 
organ of Prince Bismarck, and is certainly an organ of the 
Conservatives; and it advises in so many words that the 
Social Democratic party should be crushed by military force, 
like any other enemy, before it has time to grow stronger. 
Indeed, it goes farther, for it recommends strongly coercive 
civil measures, in order that the Social Democrats, driven to 
desperation, may by an insurrection justify a formal appeal 
to arms! The party thus menaced returns fifty Members, 
includes more than a fourth of the electors of the Empire, 
and utterly repudiates violence until at least it possesses 
a majority, when violence will be needless. There is some- 
thing of the old spirit of religious persecution in German 
parties, of a desire to punish rather than conciliate 
hostile opinion, for which we seek an explanation in vain. 





The Social Democrats cannot hinder legislation, or resist 
executive acts, or diminish the authority of the throne. Why 
are they to be killed any more than Armenians? 


Perhaps this temper explains the attitude of the German 
Government towards Turkey as described in the semi-oflficial 
papers. That Government is said to declare that as the 
Sultan has allowed the guardships to enter the Bosphorus, 
the work of the European concert is over. It affects to 
believe the Turkish statement of the “disturbances” which 
provoke massacre, and argues that the Armenian question is 
the misshapen child of the English, who should be allowed to 
nourish it the best way they can; the answer to which is that 
if the baby-farmers will stand out of the way, the mother is 
quite competent. It is difficult to believe that these out- 
pourings represent the Emperor’s views; but there is evidently 
some cause of bitterness in the highest circles. Is it merely 
that interference for the Armenians is interference between a 
Sovereign and his subjects P 


Mr. Donald Mackenzie, speaking at the London Institution 
on Thursday, dealt with the slavery which, to our shame be it 
spoken, exists in our British Protectorates in East Africa. He 
said that although by treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar the 
slave-trade was nominally abolished in Pemba, it still con- 
tinued in full force without interference from this country. 
Almost all manual labour in Zanzibar was performed by 
slaves, very often by women slaves; and they were the abso- 
lute property of their masters, by whom many of them were 
flogged to death. Communication from the African coast to 
the interior was carried out entirely by slave porterage. If 
any fell by the way, he was left to die or to be eaten by wild 
beasts. “The annual import and export of slaves at Zanzibar 
was seventeen thousand.” England is, of course, responsible 
for all this misery and wrong, for the Sultan of Zanzibar is a 
mere fiction of the Foreign Office, and has no more power than 
the smallest of Indian Rajahs. It is utterly disgraceful that 
the nation which prides itself on setting free the slave 
wherever its power extends should be thus giving a last 
refuge to the slave-driver. Unless we stop this, and at once, 
we shall be rightly called a nation of hypocrites. 





Under the auspices of the Navy League on Thursday last, 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson delivered at the Royal United Service 
Institute an address on “The Command of the Sea and 
British Policy.” An island, he pointed out, required for its 
perfect defence the command of the sea. One of the conse- 
quences of the command of the sea was that the coasts of the 
world were peculiarly under the influence of the nation that 
held it. But though the power given by the command of the 
sea was so great, it was conditioned by a moral law. The 
world would not tolerate long any great power or influence 
that was not exercised for the general good. The British 
Empire could subsist only so long as it was a useful agent 
for the general benefit of humanity. That hitherto she had 
obeyed this law we might fairly claim. She had used her 
almost undisputed monopoly of the ocean to introduce law 
and civilisation all over the globe. She had destroyed piracy 
and the slave-trade, and had opened to the trade of all nations 
every port on the globe except those that belonged to the 
Continental Powers. But all this led to the conclusion that 
Britain must either lead the world, or must utterly perish 
and decay as a nation. The whole address was very ably 
put. We are in special sympathy with Mr. Wilkinson 
when insisting upon the moral responsibilities by which we 
are bound. They are the antiseptics of Empire. 


The news from Ashantee is so far satisfactory, except upon 
one point. The troops have arrived safely, there has been no 
outburst of disease, the native chiefs under our protection are 
heartily willing, and the supply of carriers is enormous. The 
only difficulty is to keep them from bolting when attacked. 
On the other hand, the attitude of Samory, the Mahom- 
medan negro chief who has resisted France, is becoming doubt- 
ful. He is hovering with a force behind Coomassie, and if he 
strikes in against us, the Expedition will have severe fighting 
to encounter. It is too late now to alter arrangements, but 
we wish the Expedition numbered more Europeans. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday, 1062. * 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND’S Message to Congress 
upon the frontier dispute between Venezuela and 

Great Britain is an event, as well as a document, of grave 
importance. It is difficult for Englishmen at any time to 
conceive of circumstances under which they would willingly 
go to war with the United States; and at the present 
moment, owing both to permanent complications in Europe 
and to their desire—in which the statesmen of the Union 
share—to rescue the people of Armenia from a blood- 
thirsty tyranny, such a war will seem to them peculiarly 
horrible. It is clear, however, to any one who reads the 
Message, and the correspondence which preceded it, 
which are published in the Times of December 18th, that 
the dominant party in the Union is putting forward pre- 
tensions to which no self-respecting Power can possibly 
submit. As Mr. Cleveland puts the matter, in language 
the stateliness and force of which we fully acknowledge, 
“while it is a grievous thing to contemplate the two 
great English-speaking peoples of the world as being 
otherwise than friendly competitors in the onward march 
of civilisation and strenuous and worthy rivals in all the 
arts of peace, there is no calamity which a great nation 
can invite which equals that which follows supine sub- 
mission to wrong and injustice and a consequent loss 
of national self-respect and honour, beneath which is 
shielded and defended the people’s safety and great- 
ness.” The extraordinary expansion of the Monroe 
doctrine to which the President and his advisers have 
committed themselves, involve just the kind of “ wrong 
and injustice” to which the Message refers. Their 
position is that if one American Power—namely, Great 
Britain—quarrels with a second American Power—in this 
instance Venezuela—about boundaries, a third American 
Power—the United States—has a right to send a Commis- 
sion of demarcation, and that when that Commission, to 
which neither Great Britain nor Venezuela has assented, 
has reported, its decision must be accepted under penalty 
of war. To accept such a proposition is simply tc accept 
the doctrine that, within the two Americas, the United 
States has a right to settle all frontier questions, and that 
any resistance to its decision, even when such decision is 
given proprio motu, and without any submission on the 
part of the contending Powers, is of itself just cause of 
war. The Union is, in fact, the permanent, just, and 
irresistible arbiter on the two continents. No such pre- 
tension has ever been put forward in that naked form by 
any European Power, though no doubt Napoleon, when 
master of the Continent, did exercise in parts of Germany 
some such authority; and to submit to it, is to confess 
that we are, as regards our American possessions, no 
longer independent. It is impossible to yield to such a 
tlaim, as every American will perceive, if he will only 
reflect for a moment on what his own conduct would 
be if Britain insisted that, if the Union and Mexico dis- 
puted as to the boundaries of California, Great Britain 
should send out a Commission to report on the facts, and 
back the report of that Commission with a menace of war. 
How many minutes would the American pause before he 
had accepted such a challenge? We are less hasty, because 
we are unable to believe that serious politicians, invested 
with vast responsibilities, can quite intend to offer so gra- 
tuitous a provocation to a friendly State of the same 
blood as themselves ; but this country will certainly not 
recede before such a menace, defended upon such a ground. 
It is fatal to her right to defend her own Colonies when 
they are assailed, and indeed almost involves her right 
to retain her American Colonies at all. For in the 
despatch the reply to which has elicited this threatening 
Message, Mr. Olney, the American Secretary of State, 
who, it must be remembered, is under the American Con- 
stitution responsible to the President alone, not only 
approves the doctrine that if there is to be arbitration 
the United States ought to be the arbiter, but uses 
this extraordinary language. He says the Monroe doc- 
trine rests upon facts and principles that are incon- 
trovertible, for “that distance and three thousand miles 
of intervening ocean make any permanent political union 
between an European and an American State unnatural 





strictly interpreted would be, as Lord Salisbury points out 
fatal to our claim to Canada, to the West India Islands. 
to this very Guiana, about the frontier of which we are 
now disputing. That which is “unnatural and inex. 
pedient ” cannot be justified in politics more than in any 
other department of life, and therefore we ought to 
depart, and leave the two Americas to any claimants who, 
subject always to the will of the United States, may make 
good their claims. Mr. Olney probably did not mean all 
that ; and the President does not repeat his expression, 
but the use of such phrases throws a singular and an un- 
pleasing light over the whole contention of the Message. 
It suggests that Mr. Cleveland, in his own mind, only 
tolerates the existence of any European Powers upon the 
American continents; that he does not regard them as 
fully independent, and that he will not allow them to take 
any action whatever, however strictly in accordance 
with international law, without the consent, express 
or implied, of the United States. He has a full right, 
as he in fact contends, to take that attitude if he 
pleases; but it assumes for the Union an inherent 
Protectorate over the two Americas, and cannot be 
endorsed by the independent States affected. It is 
fatal not only to our claim against Venezuela, but to 
the similar claim which France is about to make 
against Brazil. If we have no right to coerce Venezuela 
for violating what we declare to be the frontier of British 
Guiana, France has no right to coerce Brazil for violating 
what she declares to be the frontier of French Guiana. 


Our main hope, we confess, under the circumstances 
produced by the President’s Message, consists in the 
moderation and keen sense of the bulk of the American 
people. They will not, we are quite aware, be divided 
by party lines; for upon any national question there is in 
the United States no line of party division. But they are 
sensible people, and before plunging into a contest which 
can have no end but suffering for both nations, they will, 
we are certain, ask how or in what way they are injured 
or menaced or treated with any disrespect. No one in 
this country dreams of threatening the United States. 
No one in this country has the faintest idea of 
conquering or colonising or claiming any fresh portion 
of either of the two Americas. No one disputes 
or questions the right of the United States if her 
people think it expedient to defend any State in America, 
or for that matter throughout the whole world, which she 
may in her own interests think it proper to defend. All 
we maintain is that we are entitled to protect against 
Spanish aggression frontiers which we believe to be un- 
questionably ours, and which the people of the Union, if 
Guiana were theirs, would similarly defend. We are not 
even defending them against the Union, whose nearest 
territory is twelve hundred miles distant, but against a tur- 
bulent little Spanish State, born after we made our settle- 
ment in Guiana, and therefore in no way assailed or 
menaced or injured by our action. What, then, is this 
horrible quarrel to be about ?_ Clearly there is no ground 
for it, except the claim of the United States to what is 
virtually a Protectorate over the two Americas, which 
Mr. Olney, in the very despatch which called forth Lord 
Salisbury’s most moderate and restrained reply, expressly 
repudiates in these words :—“ The precise scope and limita- 
tions of this rule [the preservation of the Monroe doctrine] 
cannot be too clearly apprehended. It does not establish 
any general protectorate by the United States over other 
American States. It does not relieve any American State 
from its obligations as tixed by international law, nor pre- 
vent any European Power directly interested from en- 
forcing such obligations or from inflicting merited punish- 
ment for the breach of them. It does not contemplate any 
interference in the internal affairs of any American State, 
or in the relations between it and other American States. 
It does not justify any attempt on our part to change the 
established form of Government of any American State, or 
to prevent the people of such State from altering that form 
according to their own will and pleasure. The rule in 
question has but a single purpose and object. It is that 
no European Power or combination of European Powers 
shall forcibly deprive an American State of the right and 
power of self-government, and of shaping for itself its own 
political fortunes and destinies.” We are therefore to 
quarrel, possibly to fight, possibly to ruin one another, 
about nothing at all. We cannot believe that the 
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ticians, desire such a struggle, as we are absolutely certain 
that no section of our own people will regard it with any 
feeling but one of horror and detestation. To Englishmen 
war with America is civil war, a war which, unless driven 
to it by direct menaces to their own territory, they will 
never commence. Still, British Guiana, up to the Schom- 
burgk line, is their own territory. 





THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER AT 
BRISTOL. 


IR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in his speech to the 
S Salisbury Club at Bristol on Wednesdzy, told us two 
remarkable things as to the condition of English finance. 
The first was that this year the revenue would in all proba- 
pility reach the great sum of one hundred and one millions 
sterling; and the second was that, in spite of its reaching 
that unexampled sum, it would be obtained with less 
severe pressure on the resources of the people than the 
revenue, SO far as he knew, of any other great State in 
Europe. When we consider these two facts in connection 
with the recent condition of trade and agriculture, the 
depression in trade which is only just passing away, and 
the severe depression in agriculture, which so far from 
passing away is probably at its greatest height, we have 
indeed reason to be thankful. With a commerce that, for 
a good many years back, has been more or less dwindling, 
not indeed in bulk but in profitableness, and a condition 
of the landed interest which, both to landowners and 
farmers, has been simply disastrous, that we should be 
able to raise upwards of a hundred millions sterling, not 
only without any great strain, but almost without any 
sense of effort at all, is indeed marvellous. With one 
great interest paralysed, and in something like a condition 
of dissolution, and with another, though full of vitality, 
that has yielded for many years past the lowest net 
profits that our merchants and distributors can recollect, 
to be able to raise this monster revenue with hardly a 
single interest crying out for the taking off of taxation, is 
a marvel which seems at first sight quite paradoxical. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us that he may well find 
himself with a surplus of five or six millions sterling, and 
yet that, amidst all the suggestions that he receives for the 
application of that surplus, hardly any one cries out, 
‘Take off taxation,’ but rather ‘Spend the surplus in 
this way or in that, which offers some chance of stimu- 
lating one or other of the branches of a trade already 
profitable, though not so profitable as it might be made.’ 
The explanation we take to be that the Free-trade system 
has so stimulated industry that both our distributing 
classes and our manufacturing classes have enormously 
increased in numbers, even while the net gains of the 
latter, at least, have not increased at ali, and have often 
diminished. A great many more people have been making 
smaller profits in the productive industries, and have 
turned over their profits a great deal more rapidly in the 
distributive industries, and though the taxation of each 
individual worker has been very light, yet it has fallen 
on a number so rapidly increasing that the total 
yield has been both larger, and gained at a less sacri- 
fice, than in any previous year. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach tells us that he hopes so to modify Sir William 
Harcourt’s new Death-duties as to remove the grievances 
which make it unduly burdensome in a few hard cases; 
but that, with that exception, he hears no ery for remis- 
sion of taxation at all. What a contrast this presents to 
the condition of countries which resist and denounce Free- 
trade! It is Free-trade which bas enabled us so to 
adjust and divide the burden of the State amongst our 
rapidly increasing population, that while our revenue 
grows every year, the pressure of it on our individual 
resources grows less and less heavy. While the suggestions 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer receives for the 
application of the surplus are numerous enough, hardly 
any of them point to the remission of a burdensome tax, 
but only to new modes of so applying the surplus as to open 
new sources of profitable industry. Doubtless among these 
suggestions there will be many for so diminishing the cost 
of distributing the heavier constituents of fertile soils so 
as to improve the yield of worn-out land, and some for 
distributing more easily and cheaply the products of the 
land after it has yielded its crop ; but that only means that 
the country can see a great number of ways in which 
help may be given to the most distressed of our great 





interests,—ways far more hopeful than the mere remis- 
sion of existing imposts. The cry is,—‘ Keep what you 
do not need to spend on the work of the State and invest 
it for us, rather than give back to us what you have taken 
from us.’ That such a cry should be raised, certainly 
shows that the State exacts nothing which is really oppres- 
sive, since people can see,—or believe they see,—how it 
might be far better spent than by returning it to their 
own pockets. Some of our industrial classes cry out that 
it could not be better spent than by so increasing the 
Navy as to render our enormous commerce quite safe 
in time of war. Others cry out that it may be best 
spent in awakening and sharpening the intelligence 
of our labouring classes, in other words, in great technical 
schools ; others, again, think that it would be most use- 
fully spent in encouraging farmers and agricultural 
labourers to combine for the purpose of getting better 
dairies and market gardens, and bringing them to the 
consumer at less cost ; but all agree that surplus revenues 
might be much better used than by returning the light 
taxes from which it springs, to “fructify,” as the old 
phrase used to run, “in the pockets of the people.” 
Nothing could show more plainly how little burdensome 
our present revenue system is. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer seems hardly even to 
contemplate using his surplus for the remission of taxa- 
tion. Perhaps he may exchange some little impost on the 
railways for a reduction on the rates charged for the 
carriage of heavy goods; but that is only saying that he 
will impose in one form what he takes off in another. 
Very possibly he might attempt some readjustment of 
the rates on personal property intended to relieve the 
burden of the rates on land, which are at present 
considerably heavier than they should be; but that is so 
difficult and delicate a task that we rather expect he will 
not be able to attack it in his first year. Almost certainly 
he will find the means of stimulating the energies of 
our poorer schools and helping the voluntary schools to 
secure better teachers. And he will assuredly contrive to 
place larger resources at the disposal of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and again of our Colonial Secretary, for 
the initiation of his great scheme for treating some of our 
Crown Colonies as estates on which it would be desirable 
to invest money in the hope of large ultimate returns. 
But in spite of the large surplus, we do not expect to hear 
anything of a “free break{ast table,” or even of a lowering 
of the Income-tax. The truth is that with Europe and Asia 
in their present unsettled condition, the resources at our 
disposal are not at ull too large for the purpose of 
ensuring us further in our necessarily precarious trade, 
of developing the energies of our working class so as to 
qualify them to do for themselves what no one else can do 
for them, and of removing all the obstacles in the way of our 
rather stolid and unresourceful agricultural classes. We 
only wish that there were any means at Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s disposal for preventing the rather senseless 
quarrels between labour and capital. That is really one 
ot the greatest dangers of the times, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself warns us. But we fear that that is 
a lesson which cannot be quickly taught by any application 
of our surplus millions. Quicken the intelligence of the 
labourer, and unfortunately at first you quicken his 
suspiciousness also, and diminish rather than increase his 
trust in his employer. Yet all that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach can do in the way of stimulating and protecting 
our commerce, will scarcely tell as much in its favour as. 
the quarrels between labour and capital will tell against 
it. It is far easier to hurt ourselves by our follies than to- 
help ourselves by our wisdom. 





THE DEATH-WARRANT OF ARMENIA. 


l-— the greatest, decidedly the worst, result of 
President Cleveland’s sensational Message will be 
its effect on the fate of the Armenians. It is for them 
almost a death-warrant. It will furnish a full excuse for 
all who are desirous of silently deserting that unhappy 
people. A nation, it will be said, cannot do more than it 
can, and it is impossible for Great Britain, with such a 
menace from the West hanging over her, to break loose 
from the concert of Europe, or to risk the outbreak of a 
European war in which, owing to American hostility, she 
might be powerless to interfere, or might even live to 
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find a widespread coalition threatening her scattered 
dominion on many points at once. The English section 
of opinion represented by the Pall Mall Gazette will 
certainly argue thus, and a great majority of those who 
are careless what becomes of any people, if only they may 
trade with profit and live on the profit in podded luxury, 
Those statesmen, too, and they are many, who, while 
pitying the Armenians, shrink from heavy responsibilities, 
will be all on the same side; and so will those who, 
esteeming themselves philanthropists, still look upon 
every war as an impediment to the realisation of 
a quasi-Socialistic ideal. There is another man, 
too, who is certain to take this view. The dreadful 
little being at Constantinople, who has decided to end 
the Armenian question within his dominion by extir- 
pating the Armenians, will see in the Message evidence 
that he is safe alike from England and from America. 
He knows that on this subject the enemy to be dreaded is 
Great Britain, and he has a vivid fear also of America, 
because she can act by sea, and is unencumbered by Euro- 
pean jealousies. He has yielded three times to Mr. 
Terrell’s energetic, not to say audacious, remonstrances on 
behalf of Americans, and at this moment his officers are 
guarding jealously the houses of American missionaries. 
If they are hurt, thinks his Majesty, shells may fall; 
and he has a horror of shells. If America and England 
quarrel, however, both restraints will be gone, and he 
will be able to carry out the second part of his policy to 
the bitter end. The first part has already been successful. 
He has cut down the tall poppies; has slain or banished 
or “arrested” the whole upper class of Armenians outside 
Constantinople, paying the irregular cavalry and the 
roughs with their plundered property; and he has now 
commenced the second. In all Armenian districts and in 
the villages scattered over Anatolia where Armenians 
exist, the same agents, the cavalry and the roughs, 
are now Offering the wretched Armenians the alter- 
natives of conversion or immediate death. Hundreds 
have rejected the alternative, but the mass of the 
people, cowed by the massacres, hopeless of aid from 
Europe, and in terror of the bayonets and sabres in sight, 
agree to be circumcised, recite the profession of faith, 
and rise from their knees members of the dominant caste. 
No Mussulman will touch them again, and they are free 
Once more to do anything except to relapse back to 
Christianity. That the Mahommedans, like the old 
Inquisitors, will not bear m any country, regarding 
apostasy as a wilful blasphemy committed against the 
light. Mahommedanism, too, has a_ stronger grip 
than we Westerns think, the landholders of Bosnia, 
the Albanians, and the Armenian Kurds, who were 
Christians, and the peasants of the slopes of the Mysore 
plateau, who were Hindoos, being among the most 
bigoted of all Mahommedans. Take these instances 
from the correspondence of the Daily News :— 

“In Van, in Bitlis, in Kharput, Diarbekir, Erzeroum, Sivas, 
Trebizond, Adana, and Aleppo (that is to say, in the eight most 
important provinces of Turkey in Asia), there are countless vil- 
lages, districts, quarters, whose entire remnant population has 
embraced Islam, in order to escape certain death. Last week, for 
instance, from Terchan (in the Baiburt district of the Erzeroum 
vilayet), where 1,225 Armenians were killed in the villages, 322 
survivors were induced by threats to accept Islam, and were 
publicly circumcised, among them being the acting Bishop. 
In the Kharput vilayet, where 53 villages were burned, their 
churches demolished, and 49 clergymen killed, the dead are to 
this day lying in the roads, there being none to bury them. 
Many of the surviving clergy have shaved their beards and 
become Moslems. In the village of Hussenik, close to Kharput, 
all the survivors of the massacre have accepted Islam. In the 
city of Kharput itself, a number of the Armenian notabies have 
become Moslems, while the largest Christian quarter of the town 
has adopted Islam en masse in order to avoid slaughter. That 
slaughter was inevitable in the event of their refusal they had 
ample and terrible proof. For instance,a young Protestant pastor 
who had been educated in the American college fled during the 
massacre from the village of Hula Keni, where was his cure, to 
take refuge in Kharput. With his young wife he managed to 
reach his mother’s house in the city in safety. Next day—the 
massacre being, be it noted, at an end—a troop of soldiers forced 
the door, and, hauling him and his wife out of the house, called 
on them to accept Islam. They refused, and at once, first his 
wife and then Mr. Atlasian himself, were ruthlessly murdered.” 
The broad statement as to forcible conversions is con- 
firmed from other sources, and will, we doubt not, be 
found recorded in more general terms in the Consular 
reports. With England and America paralysed, the good 


work will go on more energetically still, and within a 





ee) 
year the Sultan, triumphant over “ united” Europe, wil] 
be able to record with exultation that there is now not 
only no disorder in Armenia, but no disaffection all 
having accepted heartily the authority of the rightful 
Khalif. There is no hope of armed resistance, not even 
of such resistance as the Saxons offered to Charlemagne; 
and when there is no armed resistance, history tells 
only one tale. Religious persecution always fails unless 
the penalty of recusancy is death; but then it usually 
succeeds. 

Are we prepared, in fear of being attacked in Canada 
by Mr. Cleveland, to suffer this to goon? We say dig. 
tinctly that the danger from America, be it great or small 
ought to impel the British Government to more rapid and 
decisive action in the Near East, to a further and deter. 
mined effort to make terms with Russia, and, failing 
that, to a withdrawal from the European “ concert,” 
and an attempt to obtain by force a full and honest 
protection for all Armenians. If Russia agrees to 
act, the protection could be obtained at once, for 
there is no force which could resist a Russian advance 
into Armenia, the province would be held as a material 
guarantee that the persecution should cease, and it would 
cease at once, Mussulmans, even when most excited, 
admitting the right of submission to force majeure. We 
are unable to believe that Russia would reject such an 
opportunity of posing as the protector of the Eastern 
Christians ; or to see why, under circumstances so desperate, 
we should hesitate to allow her to increase her territorial 
dominion. It would not add to her strength; and if it 
did, it would be better to run the risks involved in that 
addition than to suffer a whole nation of clients. to be 
extinguished for no other reason than that in reliance on 
our pledges they have ventured under intolerable tyranny 
to shriek aloud. 

If this, which is at once the direct and the peaceful 
route, is really closed, if, that is, the men who govern 
Russia from cynical reasons of policy refuse our offer, 
we would have the British Government formally retreat 
from the European concert, and with such allies as 
it could find act decisively and at once against the 
Sultan, repeating the policy which in the case of 
Thessaly proved successful. That is, we would blockade 
Salonica, Smyrna, and Jeddah at the same time, and 
prepare from India for a descent upon the Euphrates. 
We believe that such a movement made in the interests of 
humanity would conciliate American opinion more than 
any amount of despatches; and if it did not, and if the 
Civil War arrived, we should be in no weaker position 
than at present, while we should have the relief of feeling 
that we had fully done our duty. It is as the fulfil- 
ment of a duty alone that we present this matter to 
our countrymen. We have nothing whatever to gain in 
Armenia or in the Turkish Empire, and we have much 
to lose in taxation, in expenditure of energy, and in the 
advance of the Power which, till it acquires Constanti- 
nople, will make a policy of embarrassing us in India. 
But thereare great and heavy duties which fall to the lot 
of the nations that pretend to Empire; and if we are to 
continue to hold so immense a portion of the earth’s 
surface we must rigidly perform them, even though we are 
already fatigued with our responsibilities. That English- 
men do not greatly love the Armenians, who are much too 
submissive to oppression, who areas saturated with the spirit 
of bargaining as Greeks or Jews, or London shopkeepers, 
and who cannot when they write keep from vague senti- 
mentality, is but another reason for marching straight 
along the path we are bound to follow, and keeping our 
contract of eighteen years, that the Armenian people shall 
not be oppressed beyond what they can bear. No Euro- 
pean outside Germany denies that this wide limit has been 
passed by the Sultan, and therefore, we repeat, our 
obligation of contract to interfere effectually has actually 
arisen. Action rests with Lord Salisbury, whom nobody 
is opposing; but that he should act, with Russia if pos- 
sible, but if not, then alone, we feel no doubt whatever. 





DEMOCRATIC ANTI-SECTARIANISM. 


he Duke of Devonshire has been doing his best, in 
his Birmingham speeches on the Education question, 
to play the part of a sort of ice-house, or ice-chest, to cool 
the angry feelings which the Education question evidently 
arouses. But Principal Fairbairn had not undergone that 
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cooling process before he wrote the remarkable letter to 
Monday’s Times on the same subject in which he described 
the “apparent want of seriousness” in Lord Salisbury, 
and, oddly enough, maintained that this want of serious- 
ness was due to his speaking not “as the Prime Minister 
of the State, but as the Minister and spokesman of a 
Church.” Further, he goes on to complain of this tendency 
to forget that as, to all of us, country is greater than party, 
goto the statesman the State ought to be greater than any 
Church. If he had written his letter a day or two later, 
he certainly would not have made the same complaint of 
the Duke of Devonshire. Whatever else might have been 
said of the Duke’s Saturday speeches at Birmingham, no 
one could have accused him of speaking “ not as the chief 
Minister of the State, but as the Minister and spokesman 
of a Church.” No one would have supposed the Duke to 
represent any Church rather than the State. And it is 
singular to hear a great Nonconformist who has always 
belonged to the party which wishes to “liberate the Church 
from State patronage and control,” bringing it as a grave 
charge against the Prime Minister that he is too much of a 
Churchman and too little of a statesman to be “ serious,” 
while a friend of the Government applauds the Duke of 
Devonshire for speaking with the “ chilliness ” which calms 
down religious passions, and so produces exactly the kind 
of “seriousness ” which Lord Salisbury, as the exponent 
of Anglicanism, has contrived to miss. There is a certain 
grotesqueness in regarding the Duke of Devonshire on 
these subjects as more “serious” than Lord Salisbury, 
and yet we are sure that if Principal Fairbairn had read 
the Birmingham speeches of the great Refrigerator before 
he wrote his letter to Monday’s Times, he would have 
found the Duke perfectly “serious,” while he found Lord 
Salisbury, on account of his theology, lamentably wanting 
in that quality. It is precisely the difficulty of the present 
stage of the Education controversy that the Nonconformist 
Conscience is regarding with the keenest disapproval the 
dogmatic zeal of the Church, while it treats with respect- 
ful satisfaction that chill temper of the State which dis- 
parages dogmatic zeal, and puts the ardour for democratic 
equality far above the ardour for controversial truth. Yet it 
is bewildering to find that the Nonconformist spirit which 
began in indignant protest against the Erastianism which 
put the State above the Church, has gone round to almost 
the opposite point of the compass, and now treats Eras- 
tianism as the true “seriousness” and doctrinal zeal as 
the flippancy of sectarian impertinence. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the Duke of Devonshire, by his chilly treatment 
of the battles of the Churches, has pleased the Noncon- 
formists infinitely better than Lord Salisbury with his 
ecclesiastical bias. 

We believe that the Nonconformist Conscience has 
fought so hard and so successfully for justice against 
the prestige of a State religion, that it has at last come 
to regard the dogmatic bias, which is now the chief 
obstacle in its way, as far more responsible for modern 
intolerance than any kind of State interference. The 
State has surrendered doctrinal tests while the Churches 
have more or less clung to them. And now the Noncon- 
formists observe with very natural dismay that while those 
who are primarily interested in religious doctrine wish to 
have their children taught by teachers who agree with them 
in religious creed, those who care least about religious 
doctrine, like the old Whigs, are disposed to take their side 
because they deprecate the very religious zeal which turns 
out to be so inconveniently opposed to universal equality. 
Undenominationalism has itself become the favourite 
virtue of believers who formerly deprecated the frigidity 
of a State religion; and instead of crying out for the 
“liberation of religion from State patronage and con- 
trol,’ the Nonconformist Conscience now cries aloud 
for the supremacy of the State and its authoritative 
discouragement of the narrow zeal of doctrinal con- 
troversialists. Principal Fairbairn’s letter is a very 
remarkable sign of the times. It amounts really to 
a declaration that the orthodox Nonconformists care 
a great deal more to get rid of the tests which the 
zeal of dogmatic enthusiasm would enforce, and to 
emancipate our elementary schools from all doctrinal bias, 
than it cares to have the children taught the Christianity 
of their parents, especially if that should happen to be of 
a very distinctly dogmatic kind. The democracy of the 
Nonconformist party has attained a complete victory over 
tsorthodoxy. It has become a comparatively indifferent 





matter, whether the Bible-class is conducted by masters 
who teach the children the precise religion of their parents, 
and a matter of the greatest importance whether or not it 
is conducted by masters who have not been subjected to 
any kind of test doctrinal or otherwise. The whole drift 
of Principal Fairbairn’s letter is that tests are being re- 
introduced into our elementary schools by the religious 
zeal of the Churches, though the State had abolished them 
for our Universities, and that the tests, whether they are 
imposed to secure these children the teaching which their 
parents approve or otherwise, are contrary to public 
policy, and undermine that social equality which is the 
chief aim of modern democracy. The umbrage taken at 
the successful rise of any sort of religious caste, is now 
far more conspicuous than the umbrage taken at the in- 
terference of the State with religion. Indeed, the new 
ery is that the State ought to interfere to put down dog- 
matic preferences in our elementary schools; and conse- 
quently, the Duke of Devonshire gets the credit of 
seriousness for his dislike of fanaticism, and Lord Salis- 
bury the discredit of want of seriousness for his dogmatic 
sympathies. 

For our own part, we are not insensible to the mischiefs 
which a too narrow denominationalism, or ecclesiasticism, 
may easily introduce into the management of religious 
schools. We should be as sorry as Principal Fairbairn 
himself to see a great caste of narrowly sectarian teachers 
imposed on all the schools which are not Board-schools 
throughout the country; but then, is there any real 
danger of this while the Education Department continues 
to insist on the thoroughness and efficiency of the 
secular instruction? Principal Fairbairn himself tells us 
that “inefficient education can never be in any real 
sense religious,” for which we would rather substitute 
the axiom that efficient education can never be in any bad 
sense narrow and narrowing. Now the Education Office 
insists on efficient education, and we have evidence already 
within the experience of the last three years how great 
an influence this has had,—we may say, in some cases how 
excessive an influence it has had,—in disposing the teachers 
to rebel against the narrow sectarianism of some of the 
denominational formulas. It seems to us a great mistake 
to suppose that the denominational schools can possibly 
obtain any large supply of efficient secular teachers who 
will submit to be made in any dangerous sense the instru- 
ments of narrow and propagandist sects. The danger is 
all the other way, that the teachers’ religious earnestness 
may rather disappear before the relaxing influence of a 
too scientific and critical training. Taking one thing with 
another, we think that there is far more reason to dread 
the decay of the religious earnestness of the teachers in the 
light of too wide and superficial a knowledge, than the 
cramping of the secular teaching under the spell of too 
fanatical a, belief. 

As to the practical result of the discussion, the Duke of 
Devonshire reminded us very usefully within what limits 
we have to choose. If the undenominational party are to 
triumph, then the voluntary schools will, one after another, 
have to be replaced by Board-schools at an enormous ex- 
pense to the nation, and with this bad result that the Bible- 
lesson will become less and less important as compared 
with those secular lessons which help the children to fit 
themselves for making their own way in the world. If 
the Church party are to triumph, then the religious 
denominations will get the better of the Board-schools, 
and a certain narrowing of the field of education may be 
the result. Surely what we ought to wish should be that 
there should be some balance preserved between the two 
contending parties ; that the religious lesson should remain 
the most important lesson in the child’s life; but that it 
should be given by teachers who know what the difficulties 
of the ground are, and how many things go to the fostering 
of a hearty but sober faith in the truth of Revelation. And 
for this purpose in our opinion the teachers should feel as 
much liberty as the State can give them to speak from 
their heart on the significance of their creed, and the 
relation between it and the daily life of themselves and 
their scholars. This cannot be done if an insipid and 
fade undenominationalism is to be imposed on all our 
teachers. And therefore we heartily hope that the com- 
promise of 1870 will not be upset,—that the voluntary 
schools will be enabled to hold their own, but that they 
will not be encouraged to hold their own without admitting 








freely all those modifying influences which wide know- 
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ledge and considerable literary culture introduce into the 
character of the religious teaching of the day. The Board- 
schools should not be crippled. But still less should the 
voluntary schools be compelled to make light of that part 
of the teaching of the day which has most effect in forming 
the character and subduing the heart. 





A FORGOTTEN RESULT OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


1 ero is one point in connection with the Monroe 

doctrine which is too much overlooked, and which 
we should like to bring to the attention of thoughtful 
Americans. This is the enormous deduction which the 
Monroe doctrine makes from the general wealth and 
happiness of the world. Its first consequence is that the 
mighty continent of South America, which could maintain 
the entire white race of the world in comfort and 
prosperity, is nearly wasted, and will continue wasted 
until that far-distant period when the population of the 
United States, having overflowed Canada and Mexico, 
finds itself once more too numerous for its habitat, 
and begins to pour still further southward, and 
through the Nicaragua Canal into the independent 
States on the Pacific Ocean. It is the opinion of 
the ablest naturalists that South America is, on the 
whole, the richest division of the world, and the one in 
which the human race, being aided rather than resisted by 
Nature in producing food, may with its perpetual toil 
reduced within less exhausting limits, reach the highest 
level of culture and civilisation. A white people which 
could earn its keep with four hours’ labour, ought, on the 
average, to be a higher race than ours. The continent 
covers uearly eight million square wiles, that is, is equal 
to forty times the area of France; it contains all climates, 
especially an unusually healthy variety of the sub- 
tropical climate; and it may be broadly asserted to 
be culturable throughout, and owing to its lofty 
plateaus, to be culturable for two-thirds of its extent 
by white men, who do not find either in Argentina 
or Chili that ploughing kills them. There is nothing 
which will not grow there, there is no mineral which does 
not exist in profusion, and the mass is cleft at almost 
every point by mighty rivers, affording the easiest and 
cheapest means of communication. The government and 
ownership of this mighty estate has, however, been left 
to the inhabitants of a single corner of the world, 
the Iberian Peninsula, under whose flags the remain- 
ing white sections of mankind are unwilling to settle. 
At the same time these Iberians, though they may 
possess many fine qualities, and have done much 
more in the way of successful work than Europe gives 
them credit for—they have, for example, made Chris- 
tianity, in however undeveloped a form, the single religion 
of the Continent—have displayed none of the multiplying 
power of the Anglo-Saxon. They have not filled the con- 
tinent, or even populated it in any true sense of the word 
“populated ;” they have left labour mainly to inferior 
races; and they have shown a general proclivity to 
lose their control of those races, at least so far as 
any effective improvement in their mental status is 
concerned. Yet under the shadow of the Monroe doc- 
trine, they are able to keep out the more vigorous peoples 
whose first condition for settlement is that they will 
dwell permanently only under their own flag and the 
protection of their own laws. What with antipathies of 
creed, antipathies of race, and antipathies of civilisation, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese of America practically keep 
out all races except the Italian, which again confines its emi- 
gration to the valleys of a single Republic. Except in the 
Rio Grande do Sul, a single province of Brazil, there are 
not ten thousand Englishmen or Germans or Russians 
settled under foreign rule anywhere south of the Caribbean 
Sca. Yet Britain and Germany and Russia are filling up 
at a rate which is the despair of statesmanship, and which 
will within thirty years be the preoccupation of the 
strongest and most aggressive Governments in the world. 

Take the single case of Germany. The increase of the 
German population is more than ten millions per genera- 
tion, in a country which is already overfull, and which 
offers by no means attractive rewards for incessant toil. 
Half of it is sand, and another large section will only 
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keenly desirous of founding a new Germany ; but they can 
find no place where they can found even a colony, and are 
compelled to let themselves be lost amid the endless mul. 
titudes of the United States, whose weight in a generation 
or two extinguishes all distinctions. There is no German 
people outside Germany. We have not a doubt in ou; 
own minds that, were Germany free to invade Brazil, or 
coerce Brazil, or make terms with Brazil, Southern 
Brazil would become a German dependency, as would 
also Peru, now in her nadir of resources, thus consti- 
tuting a mighty German State, stretching from ocean 
to ocean, filling up rapidly from year to year with a popu. 
lation capable of high culture, of managing a great sea. 
borne commerce, and of adding indefinitely to the wealth 
and thought, and general civilitas of mankind. The tropical 
provinces of the same vast territory, now almost derelict 
could be filled in a generation with the overspill of 
India, to the immense relief of the Peninsula, now be. 
ginning to be overcrowded, and the indefinite improve. 
ment of all the wild forest tribes. South America 
would, in fact, within fifty years, be utilised for man. 
kind, as the Pennsylvania Forest has been utilised, with 
no injury to any one, for neither Spanish nor Portu. 
guese need, or can use, all that vast spaciousness of 
dominion, <A new “ America,” possibly two, would, in 
fact, be added to those forces of the world which, 
whatever else they fail in, do at least provide for 
the white race, that is, for the most vigorous and 
hopeful portion of mankind, the means of subsistence, 
and with them the possibility of high cultivation 
and of a peaceful and progressive existence. This 
immense advance is prohibited, in intention finally pro- 
hibited, by the Monroe doctrine, and to say that such 
a prohibition, whatever the other arguments for it—and 
we know of many—is not a diminution of the world’s 
stock of potential vigour and happiness, is to deny the 
most direct evidence of experience. We are not besotted 
admirers of the Teutonic race either in Britain, Germany, 
or the United States, but that it can utilise fertile territory 
as no other race can, is a self-evident proposition, which 
even the rival peoples do not venture to deny. What 
they say, on the contrary, is, ‘‘ You are too capable and 
formidable. Keep away from us.” 


From this what deduction? ‘There is none to be 
made. We are addressing Americans, not Europeans, 
and only wish them, when they press or extol their Monroe 
doctrine, to see what they are doing to the injury of the 
world. They have plenty of solid reasons for the doctrine 
to urge from the point of view of their own interests, and if 
they had not, it would be sufficient that they think they have. 
The federation of Europe is still far off, so far as to seema 
dream, and no single Power has resources sufficient to 
struggle with the people of the Union in their own hemi- 
sphere, in contravention of a doctrine about which they 
are unanimous. Japan might have done it had she 
conquered and revivitied China; but no single European 
Power will, within any time worth thinking about, 
make the attempt. The pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence is not yet severe enough, nor 
have Canada, the States, Australia, and South Africa 
yet decided effectively that they will receive no more 
immigrants from Europe. Mr. C. Pearson thought 
they were on the brink of this decision twenty years 
ago; but the temptation of increased strength has 
so far prevailed over the temptation presented by higher 
wages and more manageable numbers. It is not as a 
practical counsel, but as an academic argument, that we 
make this rough statement of the facts; but still they are 
facts, and facts which the better Americans ought not to 
forget. A good deal of the world’s future is in their 
hands, and will be materially affected by a doctrine which 
they regard as a mere defence against the necessity of 
watching their frontiers, or keeping up armaments on 
the European scale. We have never blamed them, or 
thought of blaming them, for ordering Napoleon III. 
to quit Mexico; but still it is well to recollect that in 
giving that order they affected the whole future of South 
America, and in fact condemned it to comparative useless- 
ness until such time as they themselves are ready to enter 
upon what they regard as a large reversionary estate. 
The reflection will not, we are quite aware, induce them 
to relinquish the Monroe doctrine, but it may induce them 
to consider when they apply it, that a doctrine with such 





grow trees readily. The surplus millions are ready to 
emigrate, they make capital emigrants, and they are 





tremendous and far-reaching effects should be applied with 
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rigid moderation, and without the assumption that it 
secures pure good to mankind as well as to the United 


States. 





A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


T is to be hoped that the difficulties with America 
which have occupied men’s minds so greatly during 
the week will not have entirely overshadowed the con- 
troversy between Mr. Lecky and the Bishop of Limerick, 
and that the attention they deserve will have been given 
to their letters on the subject of Irish University educa- 
tion. The subject is one of very great importance. If 
we do well and wisely in the matter of Irish Univer- 
sity education, a vast deal may be accomplished to solve 
the Irish question. If we do the wrong thing, or do 
nothing, or, again, do less than the right thing, we 
shall miss one of the best opportunities ever offered for 
putting the Irish Roman Catholic Church and educated 
Catholic opinion in Ireland on the side of the Union, and 
of allaying a grievance, or what is felt to be a grievance, 
by a very large body of Irishmen. The question of Irish 
University education may seem a small matter—a matter 
of form almost—and one which is not of capital im- 
portance, like the Land question, or the question of 
Local Government. In reality, it is quite as im- 
portant as the last of these, and almost as important 
as the first. Solve it truly and permanently, and 
you have struck a blow for the Union as great, or 
greater, than the gaining of a dozen seats in the South 
of Ireland. The reason is plain. If you can get the 
Irish Catholic Church as an organisation on the side 
of the Union, in favour of the political status quo, and 
against any rash experiments in the way of particularism, 
you have given the Unionist cause a buttress which makes 
it almost impregnable. But can you get the Irish Church 
on the side of the Union? We believe you can,—by 
satisfying its claims in regard to Irish University education. 
We are aware that when we have said this we have not 
necessarily proved the wisdom or the policy of doing what 
the Irish Bishops ask in regard to Irish University educa- 
tion. Commodities may doubtless be bought too dear; 
and it is of course possible that the Catholic demands 
may be so unreasonable, so dangerous, so injurious to the 
Protestants, that even the stability of the Union ought not 
to be bought at such a price. For example, if the setting-up 
of a Catholic University would oppress or do wrong to the 
consciences and religious beliefs of the Irish Protestants, 
we hold that no such scheme should be tolerated for a 
moment. We are not going to do evil that good may 
come, in Ireland or elsewhere. 

But would the grant of a Catholic University of the 
kind the Irish Bishops desire, do injury to the consciences 
of the Protestants, or oppress them in the slightest 
degree? We do not believe that any such contention is 
arguable for a moment, unless it is an oppression of the 
conscience for a man to pay £20 in taxes, and to know 
that if he could trace out the money through a hundred 
channels he would ultimately find that 1s. 43d. of his con- 
tribution went to support the teaching of a creed which 
he disliked. Under such an argument, no doubt, the 
Quakers are terrible sufferers. Their money is almost all 
spent in paying for old wars, or preparing for new ones. 
Seriously, however, there is not, and cannot be, any just 
pretence that the Protestants of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland would be oppressed by the setting-up of a Catholic 
University on strictly Catholic lines. Dr. Kane, if we 
remember rightly, has in effect admitted so much. The 
only serious arguments—and we agree that they are 
serious arguments—offered against the proposal are indeed 
of a perfectly different kind. They are dealt with in- 
ferentially in Mr. Lecky’s very able letters to the Times 
of Saturday and Friday last. In effect they come to 
this. What ought to be done in Ireland is to main- 
tain the best possible University system,—one which will 
have the best educational results on the youth of the 
country. But a University entirely managed by the 
ecclesiastics of a special creed, and virtually containing 
none but students of that particular creed, cannot possibly 
be a good University, or give the type of education and 
cultivation which a good University gives. A University 
in which the Catholics of Ireland will be all herded to- 
gether, would be an educational misfortune.—That those 
who argue thus do so with perfect sincerity, we do not 


|to University education. 








Mr. Lecky, and those who agree 
with him, do not wish, either as Protestants or upholders 
of Liberal ideas, to get hold of the young Catholics and 
convert or rationalise them. They merely want, as many 
strong Catholics also want, to obtain for the Catholic laity 


doubt for a moment. 


as wide an intellectual horizon as they can. They would 
like, that is, to leave them Catholics, but Catholics who 
have been submitted to the wider intellectual influences of 
a non-sectarian University. Weso far agree with this view 
as quite to admit that the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge did not in any sense cover the nation when they were 
merely Anglican, and further that the wisdom of throwing 
them open has been amply proved. Again, if we were 
ourselves called upon to advise a young Catholic whether he 
should go to an open University or to one virtually closed 
to all but those of his own creed, we should advise him most 
strongly to seek the wider and freer intellectual atmo- 
sphere, and to avoid a purely Catholic University. But in 
our opinion all these views as to the abstract rights and 
wrongs of University education are entirely beside the 
mark, and if they are intruded into the present question, will 
ruin an excellent chance for most materially advancing the 
solution of the Home-rule question. What we want to do 
is not to set up an ideal University in Ireland, but to give 
satisfaction to the demands of the Irish Catholics in regard 
And their demand is not for 
what we or Mr. Lecky would consider an ideal University, 
but for a Catholic University of their own, which shall be 
for them what Trinity College once was for the Protestants, 
and what they believe, though doubtless erroneously, it 
still is. As we have said, this demand may not, from the 
educational point of view, be a very wise or reasonable one ; 
but at any rate it is one which is quite harmless politically. 
It does no man wrong, and it satisfies the Irish Bishops. 
Trinity College is left as the ideal University, where a 
Catholic who is wise enough to want to widen, not to narrow, 
his horizon may go, and also as a place where the extreme 
Protestants may still find, to a considerable extent, that 
sectarian atmosphere which they, like the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, consider essential. With a Catholic University 
for the Catholics handsomely endowed (and the thing must 
be done handsomely and without risk of any grumblings 
that Trinity College, though the University of the 
minority, is the richer), and Trinity College as it now is, 
every one, indeed, ought to be satisfied. The Catholic 
Hierarchy will have all they want. The enlightened 
people, Catholic and Protestant, who want width of 
horizon will have it on one side of Trinity College and in 
the fact that all the posts are open to free competition. 
On the other hand, the strict and unyielding Protestants 
will have all they really want, in the fact that, in spite of 
the letter of the constitution, Trinity College has, and 
will continue to have, a distinctly Protestant atmosphere. 


Can the attitude which we have taken up—namely, that 


| for political reasons, and in order to conciliate them, the 


Irish Bishops ought to have what they ask for in the 
matter of a Catholic University—be fairly described as 
cynical? We do not think so. We hold that the key- 
note of the Unionist policy as regards Ireland must be to 
give to Ireland whatever we know she would give herself 
had she Home-rule, provided always that such grant does 
not oppress or injure any minority in Ireland, or endanger 
any Imperial interests. We ought, that is, to show 
Treland that there is nothing which she ‘would have a 
moral right to ask from a Home-rule Parliament which 
she cannot have by asking for it at Westminster. But if 
we accept this principle, and we believe all thinking 
Unionists do accept it, then most clearly it is right to give 
the Irish Catholic majority the University which their 
Bishops demand, and not to try and put them off with an 
ideally perfect University system which they detest. We 
know that if Home-rule were granted, the local Parlia- 
ment would give Ireland a Catholic University on the 
Bishops’ plan. We know also that the Bishops’ plan injures 
no minority and hurts no Imperial interest. Then most 
assuredly we ought, in justice to Ireland, to give the Irish 
the University their Bishops desire. Depend upon it, if 
we do this boldly and simply, and with no pretence that 
we are not really doing it—we dread a mere money-grant, 
and no proper power of granting degrees and constituting 
a true University—we shall have enormously strengthened 
the Unionist cause. That this is so, one need only cite the 
Bishop of Limerick’s admirably temperate and clearly 
reasoned letter in Thursday’s Times. Though the words 
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are very guarded, one cannot fail to see what the 
Bishop thinks will be the result if a generous policy is 
pursued by the Government. “ Many of us,” he says, 
“earnestly hope that the present Government may have 
the courage to deal with the question, and thoroughly. In 
my humble opinion no mere material measures which 
they may pass can compare in importance with this of 
higher studies, and by settling it they will do much to 
lay a foundation of true Conservatism for public life in 
Ireland. I think, too, that there is no question of the 
first rank at present before us capable of an easier 
solution.” We will go further, and will venture to 
prophesy that if the Government satisfies the Irish 
Church on this matter, and then facilitates the creation of 
freeholders in Ireland, the demand for Home-rule will 
within ten years be hardly more vital than the cause of the 
White Rose. 





STRIKES AND CONFERENCES. 
E. have hitherto said nothing about the shipbuilding 
strike. In trade disputes there are ordinarily 
quite enough expressions of amateur opinion. Such 
criticism is necessarily based on imperfect information, 
and is often the obvious outcome of a priori convictions. 
All of us, perhaps, approach these questions with a pre- 
disposition in favour of either the employers or of the 
workmen, and this is a bad preparation for the formation 
of an impartial conclusion. The dispute in the shipbuilding 
trade has now, however, taken a form which excludes any 
decision on its merits. It has become a simple fight about 
wages. Stripped of the particular figures in which it is 
stated, the issue comes to this,—Does the state of trade 
allow the payment of the wages asked by the men without 
unduly trenching upon the profits of the masters? The 
answer to this question can only be discovered by experi- 
ment. <A strike about wages is an ordeal by battle in 
which the right is on the side of the conqueror. If the 
men win, it is evident that the employers have pitched 
their estimates of legitimate profits too high. They began 
by pleading inability to pay better wages without fore- 
going the return which alone makes it worth while to 
keep their capital in their business. They end by proving 
that they can pay better wages if they are put to it, and 
yet make a profit which is worth having. In that 
case, it is plain either that they have wanted to get 
better interest on their capital than the position of the 
trade warranted, or that they have underrated the 
resources and endurance of the workmen. There is not, 
indeed, any moral standard in the matter of profits. We 
cannot say beforehand when employers ought to be satis- 
fied with 5 per cent. on their capital, and when they may 
legitimately insist on 15 per cent. But our sympathy in 
these matters is not evoked by moral considerations only. 
We may fairly wish to see the largest possible share of 
the profits allotted to workmen, and the smallest possible 
share to the masters. The community will be happier in 
proportion as the profits are distributed. In the scale of 
public benefits good wages come before high interest. If, 
on the other hand, the employers win, the men will incur 
the same kind of blame. They have the same right to 
put a price on their labour as a manufacturer has to put 
a price on his goods. But equally with the manufacturer 
they may be deceived as to what their labour is worth. 
The prudence of fixing their demand at a particular figure, 
and striking work rather than submitting to any reduction 
in it, must be determined by the balance of several con- 
siderations. The simple wish to have a little more in 
their pockets at the end of the week, though perfectly 
natural and perfectly legitimate, is not sufficient to justify 
a strike. For that purpose there must be a reasonable 
belief that the employers can, and if pressed will, give the 
advance asked; that they can do this without unduly 
weighting themselves in the race with foreign producers ; 
and that the reserve fund at the disposal of the men is 
large enough to maintain them until there has been time 
to ascertain which of the parties to the quarrel has taken 
the most accurate view oi the facts. This isa question 
which only the event can decide. 

Lord James has been less fortunate than Lord Rosebery 
in bringing masters and men intoline. Evidently matters 
had not got to the point at which a conference is bound to 
be successful. That point is not really reached until the 
dispute is practically over, and all that remains to be done 





is to announce the settlement in the way which will best 
save the pride of the combatants. It sometimes happens 
that employers are willing to go beyond their origina] 
offer, that workmen are willing to take less than their 
original demand, and that the only obstacle to peace is the 
unwillingness of each to make the first move. This is the 
psychological moment for a conference with some eminent 
politician in the chair. In the case of the coal strike this 
psychological moment had been reached; in the case of 
the shipbuilding strike it had not. From this point of 
view the failure of the Conference is not altogether to be 
regretted. If such expedients are to have any permanen; 
function in trade quarrels they must never be resorted to 
when the indispensable conditions are absent. Here it 
had been too hastily assumed that they were present, and 
the failure that has followed will have a use of its own if 
it makes the proposers of conferences more cautious in 
the future. There are, it must be remembered, three 
varieties of negotiation between employers and workmen 
the distinctions between which are often lost sight of, 
There is the conference which, as in that which has just 
come to nothing, simply prepares terms to be submitted to 
the parties. There is the conference which brings together 
the accredited representatives of the parties and arms them 
with powers to bind those for whom they severally speak, 
And there is the conference at which the accredited repre. 
sentatives of the parties submit their respective conten. 
tions to an arbitrator, who decides between them. The dif. 
ference between the second and the third of these varieties 
probably appears greater than it is. We suspect that an 
arbitrator and a really free conference of picked masters 
and picked men would ordinarily arrive at pretty much 
the same conclusions. But between the first and the 
third variety the difference is greater than it seems. A 
conference the results of which have to be submitted to 
the body of workmen, is only useful when the workmen 
are known to be already prepared to accept the masters’ 
offer. A conference in which the delegates are armed with 
full powers to come to a settlement is able to go minutely 
into the questions in dispute. Consequently its members 
may be of a different mind at the end of the discussion 
from that in which they were at the beginning. They may 
have had new evidence submitted to them, and in view of 
this their convictions may have undergone a real change. 
At any stage therefore of a trade quarrel a conference of 
this kind would be useful, and the failure of one would be 
no argument against the summoning of another. New proof 
or new reasoning upon old proofs might always be pre- 
sented, and there would always be a probability that they 
might convince those to whom they were addressed. A 
conference of this sort has two conspicuous advantages 
over an arbitration. The persons with whom the decision 
lies enjoy between them the confidence of all the parties 
to the dispute, whereas an arbitrator is probably accept- 
able at most to one party, and more or less grudgingly 
acquiesced in by the other. And then a representative 
conference is not bound to come to a decision. It may 
break up again and again, only to reassemble again and 
again. An arbitration, on the other hand, must end in 
an award, and if this award is repudiated, or only accepted 
for form’s sake, with the full intention of giving as little 
effect to it as possible, the whole transaction will have 
done more harm than good. 

We greatly regret, therefore, the discredit into which 
representative conferences seem to have fallen among the 
members of Trade-Unions. There was a time when the 
disposition of the workmen to distrust their leaders was 
regarded as a healthy reaction against trade despotism. 
The rank-and-file of the Unions, it was said, will no 
longer be dragged into strikes merely to please the pro- 
fessional agitators whom they have hitherto been foolish 
enough to pay and follow. We never shared this 
sanguine view of the change, and the event, we think, has 
shown that our scepticism was well founded. The leaders 
of the workmen are not always wise, but at least they are 
wiser than their followers. Their decisions may be biassed 
and passionate, but at all events they have some relation 
to the evidence submitted. The decisions of the men 
whom they nominally lead have no relation to anything 
save their own sentiments. They hear that trade is im- 
proving, they see that their employers are well-to-do, they 
feel that a small addition to their weekly wage would 
make a disproportionate difference in their comfort, they 





know that they have a reserve fund which they can only 
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handle when they are on strike. They have nothing to 
set against these arguments, because employers will not 
show their balance-sheets to a mob, or make them 
acquainted with data which, if published, would be so 
many weapons in the hands of their rivals. If strikes are 
to be brought to an end by argument and conciliation, 
instead of by the exhaustion of one or the other com- 
patant, conferences which merely prepare offers to be sub- 
mitted to a general ballot must give place to conferences 
organised on a more rational basis than that in which 
Lord James has just been playing a Cistinguished, but we 
fear useless, part. 








CULTURE AND FAITH. 


HERE is nothing which sometimes puzzles us so much 

as the apparent incompatibility of culture and faith. 

Must not the mind be narrow in order to be pure of stain ? 
Must not life be one long abstaining in order to be true to 
itself? The ordinary religious man, who is sometimes, very 
mistakenly, spoken of as Evangelical, says ‘Yes.’ We find 
men everywhere preaching that, if we thoroughly believed in 
immortality, we should not crave for this enjoyment, or shed 
bitter tears over that grief. We should say, ‘ All this is 
transitory, live for what is not transitory.’ And so in all ages 
men have tried to make life one long shrinking away from 
what is unworthy of us, instead of one long seeking after what 
is worthy. Yet after all, narrowness is not life. And when 
we come to examine the higher forms of the religious life, we 
find that it is realising the greatness of man, not the small- 
ness, which leads us to the true deliverance. We know no 
finer recent type of the full breadth and richness of the 
religious life than the lete Dean Church, to whose in- 
sight into the darker side of the religious spirit we 
called attention last week. Let us use the same remark- 
able volume of sermons which has just appeared from 
his hand to illustrate the converse of the same truth— 
namely, that if it is human to feel the poverty, the dryness, 
the pettiness, the darkness of every individual nature, if it 
is human to know that we live in our own shadow, it is 
also human to find in humanity something very great, very 
wide, very far-reaching, something prophetic of that which 
is indeed our highest destiny, a life which stretches out 
on all sides towards what is not only illimitable, but what 
is illimitable in its glory of colour and form and complexity, 
and its manifold richness of life. There is a sermon in this 
new volume of the late Dean of St. Paul’s on “Adam, the 
Type of Christ,” which isa most impressive protest against 
the narrowness so often associated with Christian faith. In 
it he dwells on the waste of life which is everywhere visible 
in human history, as well as in human consciousness, on the 
long centuries of savage life, life spent in the various 
dreary ingenuities, let us say, of the stone ages, spent 
in pointing arrowheads for the destruction of wild beasts, 
or, worse still, for the destruction of human foes; life 
epent in wars and jealousies and in snatching away the 
hopes and joys of others; life spent in sordid industry, 
in multiplying small frugalities, or launching out into small 
extravagances, life spent by men in tyranising over women, 
or by women in dragging men down. He dwells on the ex- 
ceeding poorness of the average man and woman in all ages and 
in all classes of society; and then he goes on:—“ But there 
are failures which are final, and there are failures which, in 
the very moment of their ill-success,—by what they might do, 
by what they do,—carry with them the promise of being at 
last repaired. The fall of Sodom was not like the fall of 
Israel, or the going astray of Greece and Rome. And here, 
in Adam and the race he stands for,—amid ruin, amid in- 
credible debasement, amid the very mysteries of iniquity and 
apostasy around him, amid horrors not to be exaggerated, not 
to be told, of his history,—still are to be discerned the out- 
lines of the image of God. Can that image stay with men, 
and not be to them the pledge of remedy? Can that image 
strike its print so deep,—can the dream of nature, contra- 
dicted everywhere, yet be always and obstinately of goodness, 
of what is noblest, and purest, and most divine, and not lift 
mankind to the looking-for of deliverance, of that day when 
the old shall pass and all things be made new?” And 
again :—“ Human nature,—in what it is and in what it is 
not; in what it would be and cannot be; in its aims and its 








incompleteness; in its stateliness and its deformity; in its 
charm and its repulsiveness; in its power and its failure,— 
sends up the cry for restoration.” Yes; and it sends it up, 
not from its narrowness, but from its richness ; for its prophecy 
is of the many and infinitely numerous directions in which it 
will ultimately burst this “ bondage of corruption.” Faith is 
not faith which limits itself to a patient endurance of the 
many agonies and still more hopeless miseries of human life, 
in the belief of some ultimate emancipation. True faith 
feels its way towards that “far more exceeding, even eternal 
weight of glory,” the germs of which were planted in our 
nature from the first. True faith gives the life within us full 
credit for all its attractions towards the life of the Creator 
himself, though many, perhaps most, of these attractions must 
be repressed here in order that the best of all may not be 
repressed. Of course it is true that the most potent springs 
of life often need the most purging. It is not the most lavish 
life which is the purest. It is not the Homers or even the 
Shakespeares, still less the Byrons, who give us the most 
living image of that richer life, the seeds of which we carry 
within us, for the most potent springs in us are very far 
from the highest and purest. Still, it is true that there is 
no narrowness in that image of which we carry the stamp 
deeply impressed upon our nature. Even the chaos of human 
nature, as we know it, is a chaos of profusicn and not of 
poverty. What is wanted is the harmony of the finely ordered 
will, not the wasting and ravaging of the wildest impulses 
within us. What our nature points to is development on every 
side, but development under an authority which knows the 
significance and the immense comprehensiveness of the idea 
of sacrifice, the incalculable depth of that saying, “ Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit,” a saying which 
really implies that death in the right fashion, not by the 
dwindling of life, but by the yielding of it to nurture the life 
of others, results not only in much fruit to others, but in 
much renewal of its own being. 


However, the kind of incompatibility with which we are 
most intimately acquainted in our own day, between 
breadth of mind and true faith, is not so much that 
between breadth of character and the Christian character, 
as that between breadth of intellect or breadth of know- 
ledge, and the Christian faith. The late Dean of St. Paul’s, 
however, was one of those whose intellectual insight and 
whose knowledge was of the widest, and yet that intellectual 
insight and knowledge seemed rather to stimulate than to 
paralyse his Christian faith. No one entered more eagerly 
and more intelligently into the speculations of the great 
apostle of Evolution, Charles Darwin, than Dr. Church, and 
no one followed more closely the various criticisms and com- 
ments upon that great principle; yet the discovery of a 
principle which made many a Christian tremble for his 
Christianity, and not a few even resign it with a sigh, pro- 
duced no such effect upon Dr. Church. He knew, as few but 
professional students of science know, the difficulties which 
men of science feel in reconciling the teaching of Christ with 
the teaching of biologists. He knew the criticisms by which 
the meaning of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures had 
been modified, and all this knowledge seemed rather to root 
his faith more deeply instead of staggering or dismaying it. 
See how he describes the life of the natural man as completed 
and transfigured in the life of the spiritual man, namely, the 
life of man as God intended that it should be, if he had 
used his freedom rightly,—and we think no one who reads the 
passage will think that Dean Church underrated either the 
dignity or the indignity of human life as we know it :— 

“We may measure the reality of the deliverance by the reality, 
which we know, of the wreck; we may measure the vastness of 
what was wrecked by the greatness of the remedy. And so the 
world is changed, and what might but be guessed at before is 
made certain now. Weare of a race that had lost its way; and 
now we know it. Weare of a race whose prospects and destiny 
it is vain to cireumscribe by what we see; it belongs to a world 
to which this world cannot reach, and where we are linked with 
God. So even the First man dared to imagine before the Second 
came; but he knew not, and all the practical energy of his 
nature was directed here. He went forth and did great things. 
As it is said in those great Choruses which are the Psalms of 
Heathenism,—he subdued the earth, he founded states, he sought 
out arts, he mastered powers living and powers elemental, he 
found the secret of beauty, and the spell of words, and the power 
of numbers, and the fine threads that waken and order thought ; 
he made the world his workshop, his arsenal, his palace; genera- 
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tion after generation he learned to know more of its inexhaustible 
magnificence, to use more of its inexhaustible gifts; his eye 
was more opened, his sense more delicate, his hand more crafty ; 
he created, he measured, he gathered together, he enjoyed. He 
is before us now, in his greatness, his hopes, his pride, with even 
nobler aims and vaster tasks, alleviating misery, curing injustice, 
bridling or extinguishing disease. But still he is the First Man: 
of the riddle of his nature he has not the key, and despairs of 
reaching it; he passes in his greatness, and never continueth 
in one stay; sorrow and decay bafile him, sin entangles him, and 
at the end is death. ‘Of the earth, earthy;’ of the earth, 
bounded by its barriers, invisible, impassable. And now, side by 
side with him, is the Second Man, from the Manger, the Cross, 
the Gray e,—dead, yet alive, and alive for ever: attended by His 
train of sanctities, by unthought-of revelations of heart, by the 
‘things of the Spirit, by hopes and peace which for this world 
were an idle dream, by the new Beatitudes. He comes in the 
greatness of His strength, He comes in weakness: but strength 
and weakness to Him are both alike; for love, which is of God, 
in strong and weak, is the life of the new creation, its ‘one 
thing needful,’ the essential mark of its presence.” (pp. 140-2.) 


The real dismay which wide knowledge and high culture 
bring upon so many Christians is due to the dissipation of the 
energy of their faith upon the infinity and complexity, the 
manifold riddles and enigmas, of the world, and their con- 
sequent inability to keep it concentrated on the great spiritual 
certainties which sooner or later must solve these riddles and 
enigmas in a manner which it is at present far beyond our 
power to discern. Cardinal Newman was not mistaken when 
he said that a thousand difficulties did not necessarily con- 
stitute a single doubt. The real question is whether God 
has been at work in the Christian revelation, and has 
identified himself with the very substance of its teaching; 
whether he has shown us how humanity can be trans. 
formed and transfigured, by himself taking a human mind, 
a human character, and a human lot. If that can be im- 
pressed upon us as it was upon the late Dean Church, then 
the difficulties which are urged against the form of revelation 
are in some sense strictly irrelevant. It may be shown that 
there is plenty of human weakness and error in the lives 
of those who have been the chief apostles of revelation; but 
when a divine being himself entered on a human career and 
underwent the limitations of human thought and passion, the 
insignificance of these difficulties was assured,—indeed, the 
occurrence of them was as it were foreseen as the inevitable 
human dress of divine revelation. What Dean Church believed 
was that the divine power had so manfestly developed the 
course of the Jewish Revelation, and had so concentrated 
itself in the life of Christ, that, whatever we might doubt, we 
could not doubt that the light which was shining in darkness 
would dissipate year by year and century by century, more 


the end. 





SMALL ASCETICISMS. 


SPECTATOR. 


HE Protestant world bas never taken kindly to asceticism. | 

It has never accepted, even if it has ever considered, the | 
Asiatic doctrine that the only approach to a higher life must | 
' totally useless waste of the reserve of energy which in most 


be through self-suppression, and has rejected, without con- 
temning, the Roman Catholic idea that the mortification of 
the flesh is of itself an offering grateful to the Lord. It 
regards St. Simeon Stylites, as, on the whole, a presumptuous 
idiot, and receives the pathetic remark of the American 
missionary—a woman, by the way, not only of the deepest 
piety, but of the keenest intellect—that she found it “need- 
ful to resist her impulse towards cleanliness as a worldly 
snare,” with most irreverent laughter. Nevertheless, there 
lingers among Protestant Englishmen and Scotchmen, a 
feeling that pious men, especially if ordained, should not 
praise innocent pleasures too cordially, that they had 
better condemn than extol the use of wine, that they 
should not say much, if anything, about the pleasure of 
eating, and that if they smoke, they should plead in excuse 
that tobacco is, with their constitutions, good for the health. 
The hearty commendation which the Very Rev. Dr. Cameron 
Lees, otf Edinburgh, recently bestowed at a smoking con- 
cert upon the use of tobacco, comes upon them with a certain 
shock, and while they respect his outspokenness, they had 
rather tbat he had tolerated or even approved the pipes or 
cigars in silence. The root of that feeling, which is mani- 


fested by the newspapers reporting the incident at some 
length, is not, we think, as the Daily Telegraph evidently 
imagines, a lingering doubt whether indulgence in tobacco is 
consistent with virtue. 


A similar doubt exists among a large 








section of Christian mankind, among all Americans, for 
example, in connection with aleohol—no ministers being per. 
mitted by opinion to drink wine—but about tobacco it has 
been finally given up. Even the strictest have convinced 
themselves that the only evil in tobacco is its Costliness, 
and although, like tea, it is very dangerous to some con. 
stitutions, and although, like most other things, it is harmful 
in excess, yet among the vast majority its use is rather bene. 
ficial than injurious. The impression, which lingered very 
long, that smokers tend to become drunkards, has disap. 
peared under the evidence of facts, all the teetotal races 
smoking furiously, and the plant has come to be regarded in 
its true light as a sedative with little perceptible reaction, 
No one commits crimes because he smokes, no one loses hig 
temper because he indulges in a cigar—though we are bound 
to say the want of one does not in a smoker conduce to 
serenity—and no one thinks the less keenly or strenuously 
because he enjoys tobacco. It might be contended, indeed, on 
both historical and physiological evidence, that snuffing rather 
tends to rapid thought; but as the educated have abandoned 
snuffing—very wisely, for the practice spoiled good clothes— 
the remark is not worth making. The objection to Dr, 
Cameron Lees’s speech, so far as there is any, is rather 
that it tended to discredit one of the small asceticisms, 
and that small asceticisms are still considered helps to the 
Christian life. That idea was almost dominant in religious 
society sixty years ago, and sometimes assumed forms 
which, if not ridiculous, were at least quaint. It was, for 
instance, held to be wrong for any but the aged to 
sit in easy-chairs, not, as is now vainly imagined, from 
any ignorant idea as to the injury done to the figure, 
but because “ lolloping” betrayed a blameworthy ten- 
dency to ease and self-indulgence. ‘That was the origin 
also of the extraordinary prejudice against taking any extra 
sleep. The old knew well that sleep, when sleep is not 
needed, is to the young the most wearisome of all obediences, 
but nevertheless they believed that to wish to sleep more 
than a strictly regulated time, which, according to modern 
hygeists, was too short, was a mark of sluggish self- 
indulgence, and it was visited, therefore, with moral repro- 
bation. Early rising was extravagantly praised, not because 
it lengthened the day, for the early risers went to bed early, 
but because it was disagreeable; and some curious rules of 
diet—for example, abstinence from sugar—were defended in 
part upon the same principle. We have known girls cut off 
their curls avowedly because they were proud of them, and 
men go about in shabby clothes because, as they averred and 


and more of that darkness, and would glorify human life in | believed, it was well by diminishing comfort to promote 


serious reflection. 

It has nearly all disappeared now, and one wonders some- 
times whether the way of the present generation is the wiser, 
or the way of the last generation but one. Does sitting always 
in an upright chair tend to virtue and self-control, as our 
grandfathers vehemently believed, or does it only cause a 


people is never too great for their serious ends? Js it, that is 
to say, really beneficial to the character to do without innocent 
pleasures when there is no object in doing without, except the 
training? We declare that we do not quite certainly know. 
It would seem a priori that such “givings up,’ as they are 
now called—a curious alteration of phrase indicating that the 
normal habit is indalgence—must be beneficial, because with- 
out the capacity of self-denial no character can be strong; 
and unless the capacity is cultivated in small things how, under 
modern conditions, is it to be cultivated at all? Nobody stands 
on a pillar now, or lives his life upon bread and water, or does 
his work or eats his dinner clothed in a hair-shirt, which, by 
the way, must, one would think, have gradually become to the 
habitual wearer at least as bearable as Jiiger-flannel is to skins 
accustomed to the touch of linen garments. We have to deny 


' ourselves, if at all, in little things, and if we never do it, how 








is the habit, which is by no means instinctive with the natural 
man, ever to be generated? That seems sound, and yet it is 
by no means clear that our grandfathers, who cultivated 
small self-denials, were less selfish than ourselves, and they 
were decidedly less philanthropic. Monks of the stricter 
orders are very little better, if at all, than English clergy- 
men, and men who go periodically into training, which 
involves much severe self-denial, do not emerge from 
that discipline models either of character or of conduct. 
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There are classes both of men and women—it is quite 
a large class among the latter—who deliberately torment 
themselves in trifles for their own improvement, and who do 
not seem to the outer world, at least, to improve themselves 
greatly thereby, while they often lose the cheerfulness and 
the calm tolerance of others which should be—and so often 
are not—marks of the chastened spirit. We have known a 
man steadily refuse for years from excellent motives to kill 
the mosquitoes which settled on him, but he was very like 
other men when all was done, only a little more cantankerous. 
People who get up very early with an idea of self-suppres- 
sion are, it has long ago been noticed, exceedingly vain 
of their habit, and the vengeance of Nature on the self- 
suppressing, is often revealed in intolerable spiritual pride. 
We are inclined therefore to believe that the evidence is 
about equal, and that the true rule of life as to innocent or 
indifferent indulgences is not to worry about them perpetually, 
but to take care that no habit finally enslaves you. If you 
want to smoke, smoke, but retain the ability to give up 
smoking. A doctor of eminence thirty years ago declared 
that the best recipe he knew against any patient acquiring a 
habit of drinking was to order him to abstain absolutely 
for some one day in seven; and we suspect that there 
was wisdom in that advice, as well as pathological know- 
ledge. We might utilise the Sunday in that way to 
a much greater extent than we do, and learn something 
from the experience of all mankind on the subject of 
fasting. There is no spiritual good whatever in fasting 
on fixed days; but there is good to the character in 
learning to be able to fast. Dr. Cameron Lees wanted his 
audience to make a habit of music, and was quite right in 
encouraging their pipes; but to make his counsel perfectly 
“human ” he should kave recommended them to abstain from 
tobacco on some day of the week, or even of the month. To 
raise the use of tobacco into a moral question is to make 
oneself a slave to trivial duties in the way of abstinence, just 
as the Jews made themselves slaves to ceremonial; but the 
slavery to the pleasant should be almost as carefully 
avoided. We have known a Scotchman almost miserable 
because he eould not get sweets for breakfast, and though 
marmalade is utterly innocent, or probably to those who can 
eat it beneficial, there is surely something abject in a slavery 
of that kind. Most of the habits which master us are in- 
different, having no effects whatever except habitude, and a 
few, like the custom of eating at “regular” hours, are dis- 
tinetly beneficial, but we ought to be able to break them if 
we are to feel really free. Nine times out of ten the exertion 
is not worth the trouble as regards the habit itself, but as 
regards vigour of character, a habit of insisting on intervals 
in one’s habit, is a preservative of spiritual health. 





SOUTH AFRICAN ANIMALS. 

CCOUNTS of South African wild life have usually been 
written rather from the sportsman’s point of view than 

from that of the naturalist. Mr. John Guille Millais, the author 
of “ A Breath from the Veldt,”* is not only a sportsman, but a 
naturalist by nature, and an artist by heredity. The promise 
of his drawings of birds, shown in his work on Highland sport, 
‘“‘Game Birds and Shooting Sketches,” is more than borne 
out in this handsome book, while the numerous large illus- 
trations of the fine African antelopes in their natural sur- 
roundings, the result of days and weeks of patient observa- 
tion, entitle him to a very high place among living animal 
painters. His eye ranges from earth to sky, and whether 
depicting the bare, parched plain of the veldt or the river 
banks of the Limpopo, soaring birds, feeding antelopes, trees, 
and insects fall naturally into place, while his account of his 
wanderings, though perhaps too diffuse, is always natural and 
interesting. He travelled from Cape Town to the frontier 
of Matabeleland, only retiring on the outbreak of war. 
The impression left by this journey through the best of 
the past and present game districts of South Africa is 
more satisfactory to the naturalist than might be expected. 
He saw nearly every animal except the white rhinoceros, the 
mountain-zebra, and the giraffe, whose disappearance from 
its ancient haunts is commonly deplored. The incident which 
interested him most, and which therefore claims the best 
attention of his readers, was his visit to the last wild herd 
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of the white-tailed wildebeest, or “gnu.” There are hardly 
more than five hundred and fifty of these strange creatures 
surviving in South Africa, of which only one herd is wild. 
They are preserved by a wealthy old Boer, Piet Terblans, 
whose sons act as keepers on his immense “farm” near 
Kronstad. There is little of the antelope in the demeanour 
of these strange creatures. They seem a compound of the 
wild horse and the buffalo. Mr. Millais’s description of their 
grotesque savageness, their furious vigour, strange and 
wanton antics, and tribal discipline, is too long for quotation 
and too good for condensation; but one instance of their 
prowess is sufficient. A wildebeest cow, with a young calf, 
was pursued by three of the Cape wild-dogs,—creatures as 
daring and persistent as the red-dogs of India. She killed 
two, and the third was shot by a hunter, with whom the 
wildebeest at once prepared to do battle. 


South African lions are, beyond question, the boldest of 
all predatory animals, and those of Mashonaland are perhaps 
the boldest of all. During the night, their natural hunting 
time, they attack draught-animals, or even men, within a few 
yards of the camp-fires, and are a constant and serious 
danger to travellers in districts remote from the main tracks 
of traders. From the Zambesi, through Mashonaland, and north 
to the Limpopo, a chorus of complaints rises in the pages of 
recent travellers, whose cattle or followers have suffered from 
their attacks. Mr. Selous has recorded the pursuit of the post 
from Salisbury by a lion, and the loss of the mail-bags which 
the animal tore from the back of the pack-horse. Mr. Millais, 
who crossed the Nuanetsi River with a team of eight donkeys 
to draw his waggon—the oxen being left behind on account 
of the proximity of the “fly” country—lost three in one 
night by a lion attack carried out with the utmost contempt 
for human beings, whether white or black. He was awakened 
by the lion’s roar, and almost immediately saw one of the 
tethered donkeys knocked over. It was not five yards from 
the fire, but in the darkness and dazzle of the fire he could 
not see the attacker. ‘“ We knew instinctively that a lion 
had killed the donkey, and was standing over him not five 
yards from where we were, but it was hopeless to fire unless 
we saw something, or at least could make certain of his 
whereabouts.” ‘This odd scene continued for some moments, 
the actors being four or five black men, two white men, a pony, 
seven live donkeys and a dead one, and the lion standing over 
the latter, with a fire partly lighting up the figures, until a 
couple more donkeys broke loose. They rushed into a mealie- 
field,and there the party heard the lion chasing first one donkey 
and then another, as excited and as little afraid as a dog 
chasing rabbits in a field of barley. “At every bound the 
lion emitted a subdued ‘ boo-uff’ as his forelegs struck the 
ground, but the two did not go far. There was presently a 
loud scuffle, a crack, and the sound of a heavy body falling; 
then all was still.” The lion chased the third donkey round 
the camp, killed, and ate it, and was next day shot by 
an ingenious trap, made by tying a rifle to posts, and 
fastening a string to the trigger, which the lion struck 
when revisiting its “kill.” The unsportsmanlike method of 
compassing its death is excused by Captain Millais on the 
ground of necessity. This lion was 10 ft. long, from the tip 
of the nose to the tip of the tail, was in perfect health and 
immensely formidable. But besides the “ waggon and kraal 
business,” which occupied it at the time of its last attack, it had 
taken to killing women when game and native goats were scarce, 
and travelling teams had not yet come up-country. Six women 
had been killed by it from one village. These South African 
lions have not the fine mane which they show in captivity, and 
in pictures drawn by English artists to illustrate books on 
African sport. Dr. Livingstone noted the odd resemblance 
of the lion’s roar to that of the ostrich. Mr. Millais says that 
though the roar of the latter is not so loud, it has exactly the 
same tone as that of the lion. But the ostrich always roars 
his best, the lion very seldom. This is partly because a “ good” 
roar needs a great physical effort. The whole interior and 
muscles of mouth, throat, stomach, and abdomen, are, for the 
moment, converted into an organ of terrific sound, and the 
sound does make the earth tremble,—or appear to do so. But 
the attitude is not that usually drawn. Unless he roars lying 
down, when he puts his head up, like a dog barking, the lion 
“emits his first moan in any position, then draws in his neck 
and lowers his head with extended jaws, right down to his 





forepaws, as if about to be violently sick; while at the same 
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time the back is arched, and the whole animal bears an 
appearance of concentrated strain.” An admirable profile 
sketch shows this characteristic position when roaring, and 
shows one point omitted in the description,—the distension of 
the stomach at the moment each “roar” is coughed out by 
the lion. This is Captain Millais’ phonetic rendering of the 
sound, taken when listening to three lions roaring their best : 
« Moan—ROAR—R-0-A-R—ROAR—roar—roar—grunt—grunt— 
grunt—grunt (dying away).” 

Why lions roar, when it ought to pay better to keep silent, is 
not yet explained. General Hamilton was convinced that 
tigers hunting in company roar to confuse and frighten the 
deer. Possibly the lion roars, when prowling round a camp, 
in the hope of causing some of the draught-animals to break 
loose; at other times, it appears to be a form of conversation 
with others at a distance. Another antelope must, it seems, 
be added to the species which occasionally make a successful 
defence against the lion. This is the sable antelope, a large 
animal with long, backward-curving horns. When on the 
defensive it lies down, and protects its back and flanks by 
backward sweeps of these sabre-like weapons. 

The insect-life of the veldt is very abundant. At one point 
Mr. Millais overtook an army of ants on the march. “It was 
about as like a regiment on the march as anything could possi- 
bly be,” he writes. “As nearly as I could estimate the number, 
there were about two or three thousand big ants, and all were 
formed into ‘fours,’ though in military phrase the ‘ fours’ did 
not keep their ‘dressing.’ The outside members of each 
‘four’ never moved from their position, but the insiders 
constantly kept changing places across the column. They 
moved along like a huge black snake, and were led by a single 
ant, who examined the ground like a scout, while the column 
implicitly followed his movements, and apparently his direc- 
tions.” Four times Mr. Millais picked up and threw away 
the leader, and thrice another came forward to take its place, 
when the army, which had halted, resumed its march. 


The locust-swarms on the veldt represent a travelling stock 
of animal food, which not only change the face of Nature, as 
the locusts eat their way along, but brings another fauna 
in its train,—the pursuing animals. The plover migrates 
wholly in accordance with the movements of the locusts, 
while even herbivorous animals seem disposed to eat them. 
These and other insects are also relished by the baboons, 
and Mr. Millais watched and sketched these creatures hunting 
for water-insects on the banks of the Nuanetsi. This 
was a naturalist’s paradise. Every evening the flocks 
of saddle-backed storks used to “fly spirals,” exhibiting in 
concert the movement by which M. Marey accounted for the 
apparently horizontal soaring of birds. There too the vultures 
met to bathe before breakfast—a habit with which these birds 
are seldom credited; lions and leopards haunted the dense 
reed-beds, kingfishers, egrets, plovers, Egyptian geese, 
Bateleur eagles, and white-headed eagles were seen daily. 
Readers of Mr, Millais’s last book will remember his pictures 
of the Highland eagles “driving” ptarmigan. He has an 
almost photographic power of eye for drawing birds in move- 
ment, and his sketches of the African species are even better 
than those of the Scotch birds. Visitors to the Zoo are 
familar with “ Bateleur’s eagle;” its crimson beak and legs 
and large dark eye make it among the handsomest of the 
species. This bird, Mr. Millais notes, flies with its chin laid 
almost on its breast, so that it looks backward between its legs 
when hunting. Many animals lie still till an eagle has passed, 
and then rise andrun. The “Bateleur,” it is surmised, knows 
this, and keeps its eye on the ground behind it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE INVESTORS’ GRIEVANCE. 
[To Tar EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—It was a surprise to me to find my article in the 
Investors’ Review criticised in the Spectator of December 14th, 
under the heading of ‘‘ The Investors’ Grievance;” and it 
was a still greater surprise when I found that one side of my 
argument had been given such prominence that the other, 
and far more important, part of my case had been entirely 
overlooked. I hope you will afford me a little space for 
explaining what I mean. I have the greatest sympathy with 
the investor, large or small—particularly the small—who 








finds his market spoiled and disturbed by the action of hig 
own Government; but it was not to champion his cause that 
I wrote my article. My main object was to point out how 
unfairly the present system tells on the entire body of tax. 
payers, and how injurious it is to the whole nation; so I may 
legitimately disclaim any intention of narrowing the subject 
to a mere question of a middle-class grievance, as you put 
it, and may claim instead that I was treating a matter 
of political and national importance. You may be right in 
describing my contentions as “nonsense,” and in saying that 
the nation “ benefits, as a whole, by every rise in the value of 
its bonds.” At present, Consols are quoted at 107%5,—say 
107 for simplicity’s sake. On a debt of about £660,000,000, 
this meansa clear loss to the State of £46,200,000 on redemp- 
tion,—i.e., £46,200,000 over and above par value. But, as 
pointed out in my article, every purchase of the Government 
will tend to drive the price of Consols higher and higher, so 
that in reality the total loss will probably be infinitely greater. 
Whatever it may be, it is already a large sum, and promises 
to grow to something gigantic; and it all comes ont of the 
pockets of the great body of taxpayers, and goes into the 
hands of the comparatively limited number of holders of the 
fonds. That hardly seems “benefiting the nation as a 
whole”; it reads more like an extremely bad bargain. 
As for “borrowing at a low rate,” fortunately we do not 
require just now to borrow at any rate at all, whilst I think 
I have proved pretty clearly in my paper that our chances of 
raising loans in time of war do not depend in the slightest 
degree upon whether or not we reduce our present indebtedness. 
I must protest also against your making it appear that I pro- 
posed “ to pledge all surpluses for the relief of agriculture..... 
or for the purchase of old-age pensions.” I mentioned these 
claimants, amongst many others, as showing that the funds now 
used for redemption might find other useful ends; but I only 
suggested them casually, and I went on to say that money 
spent on the Army and Navy was a better insurance against 
war risks than the cancelling of debt, whilst the best of all— 
the ideal aim—would be to reduce our present very heavy 
taxation. Further, you ask whether I “would seriously 
advise the British Government to enter the market as a 
gigantic promoter of profitable speculations.” All I can 
say in reply is that I leave that to the London County 
Council, with the Daily Chronicle as its adviser, and that 
I hardly think you would have noticed my article if it 
had contained any remark even hinting at anything so 
absurd as that, or as the “gigantic war reserve” also 
spoken of by you. Finally, as to using surpluses “to be 
honest and pay our debts with them,” I am not aware that 
my proposal was in any way dishonest, whilst, as to paying 
debts, there is a considerable difference between paying what 
we owe, and paying (as now) what we owe, plus a good deal 
more that we do not owe. Your comparison with Prussia 
does not seem to me to hold good. There, a grandmotherly 
and semi-socialistic State refuses to relieve taxpayers by 
reducing the rate on its bonds. Here, where the rate has 
already been reduced, Government is placing an ever- 
increasing burden on our shoulders by redeeming its obliga- 
tions at an ever-increasing price. And that is something 
more than a mere “ Investors’ Grievance.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
D. L. B. Scutoss. 
120 Westbourne Terrace, W., December 16th. 





DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—It is certain that in order to obtain a satisfactory and 
permanent solution of the problem of religious education in 
our elementary schools, the disabilities of Nonconformists in 
the thousands of parishes where no school other than a 
Church-school exists must be frankly recognised and dealt 
with. Asasmall contribution to the debate on this subject, 
I venture to give my experience of a plan which has been in 
operation for some time in this country parish, and which has 
so far met with complete success. The only school in the 
parish is an endowed Church of England school, managed 
under a trust-deed by eight managers, three of whom are 
ex officio, the others, as vacancies occur, being elected by the 
trustees. There is no provision in the deed that the elected 
members should belong to the Church of England, though it 
provided that the Catechism should be taught as a part of 
the religious instruction. On two vacancies occurring a few 
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years ago, I persuaded the trustees to elect a Noncon- 
formist to fill one of the vacant posts, and to accept the 
nomination of the parents of the children attending the 
school for the other. I then called the parents together 
and impressed them that whilst we claimed instruction 
in the Prayer-book and Catechism for our own children, 
we had no desire to enforce it upon the children of those 
people who had conscientious objections to it. That we 
had, therefore, arranged to have the Prayer-book taught 
on one day of the week, and that an alternative lesson would 
be provided for those who preferred simple Biblical instruc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, whilst the parents were glad to 
elect a trustee, and thanked us for the offer of an alternative 
lesson not a single one withdrew his child from the instruction 
in Church doctrine. And on more than one occasion the 
children of Nonconformist parents have won the yearly prize 
at the diocesan inspection in religious knowledge. As the 
endowment is small, a considerable sum is raised yearly by 
a voluntary rate to which Churchmen and Nonconformists 
alike contribute. And we have no difficulties or grievances, 
financial, religious, or otherwise. I cannot help thinking that 
if there were a little more desire, both on the part of Church- 
men and Nonconformists, not to score a victory, but to arrange 
matters on a fair and just basis, it would be comparatively 
easy to settle this unhappy controversy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pytchley Vicarage, December 6th. E. Gates. 
(To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
S1r,—Mr. Wilson’s letter in the Spectator of December 14th 
is sensible enough ; but he fails to see that his argument cuts 
both ways. For Baptist read Churchman, for National 
school read Board-sehool, and his argument recoils upon 
himself. “Is this the rich and generous” Baptist’s idea of 
religious equality, that the little son of the Churchman is to 
walk six miles before 10 o’clock in order to get both his 
religious and secular instruction? It was once wittily said by 
a politician that non-intervention was “a diplomatic word 
signifying much the same as intervention.” Is it not equally 
true that “ undenominational” is a controversial word 
signifying much the same as “ denominational,”—and per- 
haps a good deal more? It means to some of us Churchmen 
a good deal that is not religious, if not anti-religious,—that is 
very “anti” indeed to doctrines which we believe to be 
founded upon the words of our Divine Master taken in their 
simplest meaning.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Diocesan INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


(To tHe EpiTorR oF THE “Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—It seems to me passing strange that the Spectator 
should take up the position it does on the Education ques- 
tion. Surely if there isa grievance anywhere, it is the Non- 
conformists who have to bear it. Here in Wales we may, I 
think, fairly assume that 75 per cent. of those attending our 
elementary schools are the children of Dissenting parents, and 
further, that 75 per cent. of the wealth of Wales is held by 
Churchmen. Is it fair or just that a small and wealthy 
minority should be able, by the building of voluntary schools, 
to determine the kind of school the majority of Welsh 
children should attend? Again, is it right that in the large 
majority of parishes in Wales, no child of Dissenting parents 
can hope to enter the teaching profession, by becoming a 
pupil teacher, except it be in a Church school ? 

What is true with regard to Wales, is true in large portions 
of England; and Nonconformists will fail in their duty if 
they rest satisfied until there is a school under public control 
in every parish in our land.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. H. J. 

[This means, we fear, that Nonconformists will fail in their 
duty if they rest satisfied until the education rates are more 
than doubled.—Eb. Spectator. | 





DR. GACE’S CATECHISM. 
}To THE EpiroR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” { 
Si1z,—Is it not time that our opponents made some definite 
accusations against us? Mr. Arch last spring charged the 
clergy with using charity money for church decoration, and 
when pressed could not give any tangible or definite instance 
thereof. Dr. Rigg asserted that Gace’s Cathecism was used 
in thousands of schools; not a single instance has so far 


culprits if we knew them. Broad-cast and indefinite accusa- 
tion is easy; but it is also a low and underhand method of 
controversy. Why do the political Dissenters so persistently 
use it P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Witcham Vicarage, Isle of Ely. J. G. CHESHIRE. 





A SHEEP-DOG’S MIND. 

[To THE EpiToR or THE “SPEcTaTOR,’’] 
Srr,— Whenever I sent the shepherd with sheep to the local 
auction the shepherd went in front, and ‘Turk,’ a cross 
between a retriever and collie, followed leisurely behind. He 
helped to put the sheep in the allotted pens, and then while 
the shepherd betook himself to a neighbouring “ pub,” ‘ Turk’ 
lay down before the pens. He always stayed there until the 
auctioneer came along and sold the sheep. ‘Turk’ watched 
him carefally as he went from one pen to the other; and as 
soon as the hammer had fallen on the last pen, he wended 
his way to the public-house, found the shepherd, and went 
home with him. Subsequently he became both blind and 
deaf, and quite incapable of work. He also took to coming 
into the house and lying there; and as my children are littles 
and consider all dogs their particular playmates, and as 
‘Turk’s’ temper became uncertain, I was obliged to have 
him shot. I feel sure if I could have explained the matter 
to him he would have recognised the justice of the decree.— 
I am, Sir. X&e., 


Hinnington, Shifnal. FRED HORNE. 








POETRY. 


MY MASTERPIECE. 


WHILE other authors to a man, 
Work hurriedly and never cease, 
I sit apart and inly plan 
My masterpiece. 





I’ve nothing written of it yet, 
No, not so much as one short line, 
Although I’ve brooded over it 
Eight years or nine. 


I shall not write as in this age 
Most do, currente calamo, 
Ll be content to fill a page 
A day, or so. 


Tis not a thing to lightly take 

In hand, and deal with now and then— 
The work destined (I think) to shake 

The souls of men. 


They call me lazy: I am not, 
I meditate from morn till eve, 

How deep I am sometimes in thought 
You'd scarce believe. 


I may seem indolent perhaps, 

So did James Watt: I’m raking in 
Materials: when two years elapse 

I shall begin. 


Yet my ideal is so rare, 

’T would be a shame, sometimes I think, 
To rear one, maybe not so fair, 

With pen and ink. 


But if I do, what high renown, 
What glory never to decrease, 
What universal praise shall crown 

My masterpiece! 








ART. 


—<f————— 


LITHOGRAPHS AND WATER-COLOURS. 





Lithographs at Dunthorne’s—Mr. Whistler at the Fine Art 
Society’s—The Old Water-Colour Society—Mr. Peppercorn 
at Goupil’s. 
“ LITHOGRAPHY made easy for Academicians” might be the 
title of the exhibition at Mr. Dunthorne’s. There are somé 








deen revealed. We, the clergy, would willingly condemn the 


excellent lithographs in the collection. There are the litho 
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graphs of Mr. Whistler, of Mr. Charles Shannon, of M. Odilon 
Redon. But much of the work is the result of a horrible 
“revival,” “ movement,” “boom,” as it is variously called, 
aided by a mechanical invention for the transfer of draw- 


ings in lithographic chalk from paper to stone. This’ 


invention is no very recent affair, but has been in use for 
some time. From the unfortunate wording of the circulars 
sent ont by Mr. Dunthorne, it might be hastily supposed 
that Mr. Goulding, the well-known printer of etchings, had 
invented transfer-paper. This is not the case. Mr. Goulding’s 
paper is smoother in surface than the transfer-paper in 
ordinary use, so that the impression, when printed, has less 
of a grain. The innovation he proposes is that the litho- 
graphic printer should use some of the devices of the etching 
printer, helping out the tone of the impression by washes of 
ink obtained by a second printing from afresh stone. This 
procedure will no doubt be welcome to those artists who 
cannot themselves obtain in their drawing the effect they 
wish ; but the merit of lithography, to those who know their 
mind and their business, is that it renders the exact mark 
made upon paper or stone by the draughtsman’s chalk. For 
the printing of a good lithograph, in a word, the most per- 
fectly mechanical reproduction is best; in the helping-out of 
the poor lithograph we cannot profess to be much interested. 


It cannot therefore be too clearly understood by those who 
take their first impression of lithography from this exhibition, 
that with Mr. Goulding’s inventions and methods, whatever 
their merits, the work of Messrs. Whistler, Shannon, Redon, 
and some others, like Mr. George Thomson, has nothing to do. 
The bulk of the show is the result of a hasty rally, at the 
instance of a committee charged to furnish examples of 
English lithography to the recent centenary exhibition at 
Paris. These hasty rallies to a new or revived method on the 
part of draughtsmen who hope to find salvation from common- 
place ideas in a novel medium, are among the most dispiriting 
features of the day in matters of art. It will be remembered 
how, some years ago, it was put about by writers on art that 
there was a revival of etching. The truth was that two or 
three men of account were making etchings. The lazy public, 
always divided between a kind of prurient curiosity about 
methods and dislike of their proper employment, was promptly 
satisfied with a flood of evilly entreated copperplates. That 
flood ebbs slowly now, leaving the one or two etchers as 
before. But a fresh deluge threatens, and a worse, because 
the procedure of lithography is so much easier than that of 
etching. Again the one or two artists have turned to an old 
procedure; again curiosity and envy of their results 
have invaded the ranks of those who forlornly hope 
to attain to art by a new process; again, no doubt, 
public taste, indifferent to the work of the competent, 
will set its own favourites to vulgarise and hackney 
another medium. Now it is not an altogether indifferent 
matter that a procedure should be thus mishandled by a 
multitude. The very look of the thing, etching or litho- 
graph, becomes staled by all this imitation, just as a dainty 
fashion in dress is discredited by infinite draggle-tailed 
parody ; the exquisiteness of the masterpiece is obscured, and 
the eye turns sickened to less trampled fields. It is there- 
fore no encouragement to art to lure the R.A. or unofficial 
favourite of the populace from the craft he habitually val- 
garises, to give him a piece of paper and a bit of lithographic 
chalk, and to stand over him while he knocks off a litho- 
graph for an international or other exhibition. 

The difference between work done on this sudden provocation 
and work to whose making a real inspiration and a real study 
have gone, may be appreciated by comparing the two litho- 
graphs by Mr. Charles Shannon with the “ studies ” of Messrs. 
Tadema, Dicksee, MacWhirter, &c. If a true proportion deter- 
mined our estimates of contemporary work instead of official or 
popular notoriety, Charles Shannon would be known for one 
of the few authentic artists in the crowd, a man inspired. 
And the inspiration is no more evident than the study, the 
deliberate choice of a medium for what it best can do, the 
sedulous nursing and development of its capacities. How one 
of ti ose designs will poetise a whole room, drawing the eye to 
a spot made precious not only by brooding imagination, but 
materially precious as well by greys and blacks and whites 
exactly like no others. 


Mr. Charles Shannon is still so little known as to be com- 


On a name already classic it is unnecessary to insist. Mr. 
Whistler shows at the Fine-Art Society’s rooms a large col. 
lection of his lithographs. I suppose no artist has ever com. 
bined so high a degree of critical taste with the like powers 
of seeing his subject. This quality comes out to admiration 
in a medium whose abstractness invites to a dainty economy 
of means. At the chosen pitch of abstraction, a single touch 
of the chalk is to render—say an eye—and you watch how in. 
that touchavarying pressure this side or that, a hairbreadth ex- 
tension or check, suffices to suggest the modelling that a dozen 
touches might fail to render in clumsier hands. It would be 
hard to pick and choose. The little dancing figure, drifted 
across the paper, the shop-windows where sunlight plays hide 
and seek with the things bebind the panes, the witty remark 
or the reverie on sitter or town prospect, all these crowd into 
the memory. But perhaps the most haunting is the forge 
scene with its lunette of blackness from which the figures 
of the smiths emerge with such mysterious richness of effect. 
The simplicity of the design combines with this effect to a 
singularly fine issue. 

We are often told that the Old Water-Colour Society main- 
tains the traditions of a peculiarly English art. 1 wish I 
could fall in with this pleasant superstition; but I think my 
fellow-critics who recite it are imposed upon byaname. What 
I find most flourishing on the walls of this gallery is a number 
of rather recent and very rank traditions of illustration. 
There is nothing to complain of in the early models where a 
conventional blue and brown were employed in representing 
a view conceived in black and white. Bat it is a tedious and 
shocking thing to find all the machinery of colour effect laid 
out on drawings as radically false in tone as black-and-white 
illustrations are bound to be in the absence of colour. A few 
of the painters here do conceive their work in colour-values ; 
and Mr. Clausen’s or Miss Montalba's drawings accordingly 
preserve something of the emergence of things as they are 
seen. In most cases we get a complication of stains in no 
relation to one another, or to their white paper, and appealing 
to a very poor decorative sense as colour. A very notable 
exception to this general condemnation is Mr. Alfred Hunt’s 
Warkworth Sands. Like all his work, it is wanting in broad 
decorative effect at a distance; but it is the work of an eye 
stored with learning in natural forms and delicate change over 
limited areas beyond that of any landscape-painter since 
Turner. A drawing of Whitby Harbour, now hanging at the 
Fine-Art Galleries, is an example of the minute wreathing of 
his composition, like jeweller’s work onachain. Mr. Lionel 
Smythe and Miss Rose Barton deserve notice, and the studies 
of a flower-garden by Mr. E. K. Johnson are pretty. 

A man trained to observe tone and colour by the practice 
of oil-painting, is more likely to keep these qualities when he 
turns to water-colour, than he whose eye has been nailed to 
his white paper and to the water-colours of others, as if no 
National Gallery existed. Mr. Peppercorn’s water-colours at 
Messrs. Goupil’s have this virtue, and also the largeness of 
view that is more common in the oil medium, since it permits 
a greater physical freedom in getting away from the work and 
judging of total effect. It is like leaving a stuffy room with 
nagging voices, to come from the old Water-Colour Society 
among these green harbours and open places. Mr. Peppercorn 
has never bartered the birthright of his artist’s vision for that 
emphatic trifling with peddling incident that makes a popular 
painter. It is time surely, after these twenty years or so, that 
he should find a more ample recognition for the good fight he 


has waged. 
D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


— 


DR. JOHNSON AND THE FAIR SEX.* 

Ir may be thought, and not without reason, that no new 
light can be thrown on a character so familiar as that of Dr. 
Johnson. From his own day to the present, before his death, 
and in the one hundred and eleven years which have succeeded 
it, Johnson has been probably more talked about and written 
about than any other man of letters. He has been viewed, it 
would seem, from ail points. His prejudices, his oddities, his 
bearish ways, his infinite depth of tenderness, his melancholy, 





* Doctor Johnson and the Fair Sex: a Study of Contrasts, By W. H. Craig, 





monly confused with the portrait-painter of the same name. 
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his love of good society, and abounding faculty of talk, all 
that is weak in him and all that is noble, has employed the 
tongues and pens of many of the most distinguished of his 
countrymen, and not of his countrymen alone. If it be asked 
what more there can be to say, Mr. Craig has answered the 
question in a bright little volume, which, although it contains 
nothing that is not to be found elsewhere, presents one phase 
of the Doctor’s character in a fuller light. So at least it 
appears to the present writer, who has read his Boswell 
through again and again, and many a volume of “John- 
goniana,” without observing the extent to which Johnson was 
influenced by the society of women, and what is more re- 
markable, how strongly he attracted them. It is the degree 
of the attraction upon both sides that makes it so significant. 
Externally, as all the world knows, be had nothing to recom- 
mend him; he was scarred in face, he was negligent in dress, 
many of his habits were grotesque, some of them were 
extremely repulsive, yet he managed to hold captive some of 
tbe most brilliant women in London, and delighted in their 
society. 

“ His physical infirmities,” says Mr. Craig, “ uncouth gestures, 
and acerbities of temper, only seemed to attract them; for with 
that wonderful intuition which Heaven has granted women for 
their guidance, they soon divined that purest gold lurked beneath 
the rough quartz of his outer man. No doubt it was from this 
conviction that Johnson was petted and fondled and flattered by 
the women of his time to an extent that probably mortal man 
never was before or since. Wraxall describes how at the most 
fashionable assemblies he has seen, upon Dr. Johnson making 
his appearance, all the the ladies present cluster round him in a 
circle four or five deep, and how he actually beheld the beau- 
tiful Duchess of Devonshire—Gainsborough’s Duchess—then in 
the first bloom of youth, ‘ hanging on the sentences that fell from 
Johnson’s lips, and contending for the nearest place to his chair.’ 
eoretetars Nor was this popularity confined to ladies of rank, 
note, orculture. A young woman of no particular pretensions once 
confided to Mr. Peter Garrick, brother of the Garrick, that in her 
opinion Dr. Johnson was ‘a very seducing man.’ Further, Bos- 
well relates in his Tour to the Hebrides, how, when he and Johnson 
were disporting themselves in that ultima Thule, the simple kindly 
Scotch dames whom they encountered, actually lavished caresses 
upon their formidable visitor. Whilst they are in Skye, he re- 
veals the fact that ‘one of our married ladies, % lively pretty little 
woman, good-humouredly sat down upon Dr. Jchnson’s knee, 
and, being encouraged by some of the vompany, put her bands 
round his neck and kissed him,’ ” 


Mr. Craig reminds us also how the aged Uountess of Eglinton 
embraced Johnson, calling him her ‘“ dear son; ” and he adds 
that “old and young, gentle and simple, all good women, all 
innocent children, were somehow drawn by a wmysterious 
gravitation to the terrible Doctor.” 

This remarkable aspect of Johnson’s character is unnoticed 
by Carlyle or Macaulay, and is, as we have said, brought for 
the first time into prominence by Mr. Craig. His little 
volume is divided into six sections:—(1) Dr. Johnson as a 
Squire of Dames; (2) as a Suitor; (3) as a Man of Fashion; 
(4) Dr. Johnson on dress and deportment ; (5) Dr. Johnson on 
marriage, and the relations of the sexes; and (6) as a Knight- 
errant. 

Johnson had been very susceptible to the charms of women 
in his youthful days; and told Mrs. Thrale years afterwards 
that an evening he once spent with Molly Aston was not 
happiness but rapture, and “ the thought of it sweetened the 
whole year.” That he should have married a woman twice 
his age, and who was far from attractive, seems to show a 
defective taste. Enough that it was, as he said, a love-match, 
and that she was remembered after death with a tenderness 
that knew no change. When he had risen to fame, if not to 
fortune, in London, he was a lonely widower living a 
laborious life in gloomy chambers. Nv man of letters ever 
loved society more, or needed it more, for he was a prey 
to melancholy. To Johnson a tavern-chair was the 
throne of human felicity, and yet he would leave that 
chair to be cheered and flattered in London drawing- 
rooms. And the liking he showed for the conversa- 
tion of intelligent women was fully shared by them. Mrs. 
Thrale would sit up half the aight pouring out cup after cup 
of the beverage which John Wesley thought so pernicious. 
The “ Blue-stockings ”—Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. 
Ord, and “ the accomplished Mrs. Boscawen ”—welcomed him 
as their guest. The learned Mrs. Carter, who knew many 
languages, “ who had also the feminine merits of being a good 
needle-woman and could make a pudding as well as translate 
Epictetus,” was his friend for nearly fifty years; Mrs. 





Chapone, who lives in Vanity Fair, was another of his intimate 
associates; so was Kitty Clive, who said that she loved to sit 
by Dr. Jobnson, as he always entertained her. Then thero 
was Mrs. Fitzherbert, who “had the best understanding he 
ever met with in any human being;” and Miss Reynolds— 
“Renny, dear ”—sister af the great Sir Joshua; and Mrs. 
Knowles, the Quaker, with whom he had many a friendly 
controversy; and the famous Mrs. Macaulay, with whose 
History of England, in eight volumes, we are of course all 
familiar; and Mrs. Lennox, whose Female Quixote may be, as 
Mr. Craig says, “decidedly clever,” but is decidedly a little 
wearisome; and Lady Lacan, at whose house Boswell says 
“he found bospitality united with extraordinary accomplish- 
ments, and embellished with charms of which no man could 
be insensible.” 


Yet Johnson, although he prided himself on his good 
breeding, was often overbearing, would sometimes break out 
with ungovernable fary, astonishing, as it bas been observed, 
“the well-regulated minds of respectable ladies and gentle- 
men.” That he should have found solace in female society 
is not surprising, but that women should have been so fond 
of his may be thought curious, for he never spared them, 
and frequently expressed something like contempt for their 
intellectual capacity. He declared that they were the slaves 
of fashion, and made many other comments by no means 
polite to the sex. But Johnson did not always mean what he 
said, and when it pleased him no man could pay a compliment 
more gracefully. Nothing can be more happy than his saying 
to Mrs. Siddons when for the moment he had no chair to offer 
her: “ Madam, you who so often occasion a want of seats to 
other people will more easily excuse the want of one yourself,” 
or his compliment, though we may suspect its trathfulness, to 
Mrs. Sheridan on her Memoirs of Miss Sydney Biddulph. “I 
know not, Madam, that you have a right, upon moral principles, 
to make your readers suffer so much.” Dearly did he like a 
little flattery in return, and when in his old age he heard the 
opinion of a Countess that to be praised by Doctor Johnson 
“‘ would make one a fool all his life,” he said, ‘* lam tooold to be 
made « fool, but if you say Iam made a fool I shall not deny it, 
1 am much pleased witha compliment, especially from a pretty 
woman,” It was one of Jobnson’s peculiarities that, while 
dressing like a sloven, he considered himself an infallible judge 
of what ladies ought to wear. “ No milliner of Bond Street,” 
says Mr. Craik, '' could be more critical to detect the displace- 
ment of a ribbon, the want of modishness in a cap, or 
inbarmonious colouring in «a dress.’ He lectured Mrs, Thrale 
on the subject, and be lectured ber friends, and mduced one 
of them, who was dressed tor church, not only to change her 
hat and gown, but also to thank bim for his reproof. “It 
seems,” says Fanny Burney, “that he always speaks bis mind 
concerning the dress of ladies, and all ladies who are bere 
obey his injunctions implicitly, and alter whatever be dis- 
approves.” This was written at Streatham ; but Mrs. Thrale’s 
guests were not always able to satisfy the fastidions Doctor. 
One young lady, whose cap Jobnson called vile, failed to win 
his approval when she had changed it. Fanny's own cap was 
pronounced very handsome, but her mother had to change 
her gown because it did not meet with his approval, and was 
then told that she should not wear a black bat and cloak in 
summer. 


Mr. Craig does not forget Johnson’s roble conduct and 
gentle manners to women who were neither fair nor young, 
and to whom, be cause they were afflicted, he gave a home under 
his roof. When we think of the wretched woman he carried 
home upon bis back and saved from death or from a life of 
misery, of Mrs. Williams, blind and peevish, of Mrs. 
Desmoulins and her daughter, and of Miss Carmichael, all of 
whom lived on his bounty, and “ made his life miserable from 
the impossibility he found in making them happy,”—all this 
great man’s failings sink into insignificance in the presence of 
a charity so divine. We can even forgive his criticisms of 
Milton and of Gray. “It was the nature of the man,” says 
Mr. Craik, “to stand by the weak and euffering in their 
affliction, to give them love and comfort, when others would 
have avoided their unlively companionship.” Dr. Johnsonand 
the Fair Sex will attract all readers interested in the subject. 
The tone of the little work is excellent, and praise must be 
given to the tastefal way in which the volume is brought out. 
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ONE-VOLUME NOVELS WORTH READING.* 
HackNEYED as the theme of An Arranged Marriage un- 
doubtedly is, Dorothea Gerard’s skill has enabled ber to 
impart to it so much of the zest of novelty that no unwelcome 
flavour of staleness intervenes to diminish the keen interest 
wherewith readers look on at the familiar spectacle of parents 
endeavouring to constrain their children’s affections to flow 
in a parentally selected channel. The mother and father of 
the young couple to be brought together are the most note- 
worthy figures; and the contrast presented by these two 
(whose delineation is really excellent) may be compared, not 
maptly, to that which would be seen if a delicate Italian 
greyhound were to go into partnership with a rough British 
bulldog for hunting purposes. Luigi’s mother, proud, refined, 
and high-bred, is an impoverished Principessa, whose intense 
sensitiveness on the score of “noble-born poverty ” has kept 
her for twenty-one years shut up in her house in order to 
conceal her reduced circumstances from every prying eye. 
“Inside these walls,” she says, “ I continue to reign sovereign, 
outside of them I should be a caricature. It is no one’s 
business to remark that in my solitude I feed myself with 
chocolate pastilles instead of with meat; but it would be 
every one’s business to note that the covering of my carriage- 
cushions is moth-eaten the moment I show myself on the high 
road. So long as I remain invisible I shall be revered. 
Possibly I may be thought eccentric, but eccentricity is quite 
reconcilable with dignity.” Endowed with a swift insight into 
the subtle workings of human nature that seems sometimes 
almost uncanny, and having strong concentration of purpose 
and determination, her qualities are altogether of a kind that 
might easily have been manipulated into the representation of 
a malignant old witch; though, as it is, she is a likeable 
personage. Her fellow-conspirator, Brand, the father of 
Annie, is a self-made millionaire, plebeian and masterful, going 
through life with his eyes fixed on the end he means to reach, 
treading underfoot whatever comes between him and it, and 
owing his fortune less to special aptitude for any one vocation 
than to a sort of coarse-grained vigour and ruthless, in- 
domitable energy wherewith he has overcome obstacles and 
conquered the world by sheer force. Widely sundered as the 
poles in most respects, these two are, nevertheless, united in 
the common object they have at heart; and in considering 
this object, no thought of their children’s mental or 
moral fitness for one anotker enters their minds for 
an instant, and their motive of action is solely that stated 
with characteristic bluntness by Brand when broaching the 
matter to the Principessa :— 

“ You have got ason and I have got a daughter; your son has 
got a title, and my daughter has got afortune. Your son will 
certainly require a fortune in order to enjoy his title comfortably, 
and I am determined, for purposes of my own, that my daughter 
shall get a title. Do you follow me? What do you think, eh? 
Don't you think we could vome to an understanding ? ” 

Cheir views of the best method of attaining the desired 
end vary according to their diverse natures; for while the 
‘mperious Brand would employ coercion, and send straight- 
way for Lug: and Annie and order them to marry, the 
astute Principessa is borrified at so clumsy a suggestion, 
and insists on the adoption of wiles and ruses at which 
she is an adept, and which sare wholly foreign to his 
ideas. Av the children walk innocently into the trap pre- 
pared, her efforts are on the verge of success when suddenly 
she is oatwitted by a woman even cleverer than herself, and 
tets the secret of the deep-laid plot be surprised by an enemy, 
whe immediately opens the eyes of the blind young people to 
the parental manceuvres. Considering how satisfactory the 
result was proving tc be, we hardly think the cause need have 
been resented as vehemently as it was; and we doubt whether 
wrath at parental interference was quite sufficient jastification 
for the violent wrenching apart of hearts that ensues, and 
would have involved a tragical termination but for a provi- 
dentially opportune death from heart-disease which, though 
certainly occurring at an extraordinarily convenient moment, 
yet in no way violates laws of probability. The first and last 
chapters have so little to do with the rest of the book, that 
we are tempted to fancy they may perhaps be fragments fitted 





* (1.) An Arranged Marriage. By Dorothea Gerard. London: Longmars 
and Co._—(2.) The Horseman s Word. By Neil Roy. London: Macmillan and 
Co.—(3.) Miss Grace of All Souls ey 5 EK, Tirebuck. London: Heinemann. 
—(4.) The Days of Old Lang Sine. By Ian Maclaren. London: Hodder a'd 
Stoughton.—-—(5.) Mistress Vorothy Marvin, By J. 0. Snaith. London: A. D. 
Innes and Co, 





in from some other work that never got beyond the embryo 
stage. 


The Horseman’s Word may be likened in one respect to ores 
containing valuable metal whose extraction is only to be 
effected by so costly a process as to make the smelter doubt 
whether it will pay him to treat them; for there is consider. 
able danger that the unmerciful amount of Scotch dialect 
in the book may daunt readers at the outset, and, by de. 
terring them from going further, cause them to lose an 
original and striking story which—notwithstanding some 
crudeness of construction suggestive of a first attempt—will 
repay perusal, and promises well for future work from the 
same pen. The action takes place amongst rugged plough. 
men and fishermen and their womenfolk, superstitious and 
half-savage, who form the population of a Scotch “farm. 
town” and the neighbouring fishing-village. And the forcibly 
drawn principal character is a churlish, singularly ill-starred 
individual, known in the farm-town as the Kelpy—(we do 
not altogether see the appositeness of applying this name to 
a human being, when the goblin whence it is derived is a 
horse)—and in the fishing village as the “ Ill-fitter,’—7.e., an 
accursed creature whose presence in any boat is sufficient to 
destroy it. That he had qualities of a kind to explain the 
readiness of the unsophisticated villagers to credit him with 
supernatural attributes can easily be imagined from what is 
shown of his power to reduce unmanageable horses to sub. 
mission, and exert a strange, apparently involuntary, sort of 
mesmeric influence over a young lady; but the unattractive 
unamiability that distinguishes his portrait might have been 
lessened with advantage, we think, by representing him as 
making some kind of effort to overcome the general dislike 
and awe with which heis regarded. The book’s title refers toa 
secret society amongst ploughmen in Scotland which, if really 
existing, is sufficiently curious and little known to make the 
description of it worth quoting at length :— 

‘©* What are your ideas about the Horseman’s Word, John ?’ 
she asked, when the old fellow had come to the end of some of his 
stories.—‘ The Horseman’s Word! Jean hae been tellin’ you o’ 
that, as weel as a’ thing else! Deed, I dinna ken what to think 
o’’t. It’s some kind o’ ploughman’s masonry, to mak’ lads real 
ploughmen, and gie them skill to guide their horse.’—‘ Is instruc- 
tion given them in a practical way ?’—‘ Hout, ay; they’re by ways 
o’ learnin’ them a hantle that should be o’ use. It’s like a skule 
amon' them ; but whether their teachers be worth their saut er ken 
muckle beyond what may be kent by ony ither body, is mair than 
I can tell. The only proot we hae o' that, is what kind o’ horse- 
men they turn out; and some o’ them are real guid, ithers real 
bad.’—‘ But are they a secret society ? Have they signs by which 
to recognise each other? Why do they speak of a Word ? ’—I’se 
warrant they hae secrets. They would tear a body’s een out 
that tried to take them frae them. Ay, and signs as weel; they 
bae mony different anes, for they’re no a’ in the same degree. 
There’s some they ca’ masters, and some that are but prentices, 
and office bearers, and doorkeepers, :nd some that’s stricter, some 
that’s slacker in the way they haud by their rules, and guid kens 
what a’. Faith, I doubt there’s a heap o’ slackness amon’ them, 
baith here and a’way—for the affair’s in force a’ ower tha north 
o’ Scotland, or maybe farther for a’ 1 ken. But for their ca’in’t a 
word, it’s just a way vo’ speakin’; the same as you'll hear o’ the 
Mason Word, though naebody kens sin they hae ae word or twa 
or a hunner, for that matter.’ ” 

In Miss Grace of All Souls the hardships incidental to the 
lives of colliers are depicted sco forcibly and vividly ay to 
make the book well wortb readiay on that account alone, and 
apart from its other merits; but it would be hardly fair to 
our readers not to supplement this recommendation with a 
warning that the novel, which evidently purposes to illustrate 
the relations between Capital and Labour, is written by one 
who appears to regard himself as holding a brief on behalf of 
the latter, and sometimes inculcates doctrines of a decidedly 
socialistic kind. No one has any right to coal, in his opinion, 
except those who actually extract it from the ground with 
their own hands—which principle, be it observed, would 
dispossess the owners of a good many other sorts of property 
as well as coal—and he therefore protests against wealth 
derived from this source being accumulated by colliery pro- 
prietors and landlords; but he omits to say where, without 
this objectionable accumulation, the capital requisite for 
carrying on business on a large scale is to come from; nor 
does he seem to remember that if working men could dis- 
pense with the aid of capitalists it may reasonably be assumed 
that they would have done so long ago, and that the desire to 
accumulate is planted ineradicably in the human breast, and 
does good service to the world as an incentive to industry. 
It cannot be denied, too, that he lays himself open to the 
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charge of having allowed zeal for the men to make him write 
as a partisan who is careless about doing justice to both 
sides of the matter whereof he treats; otherwise, would he 
not have given a picture of the paid agitator,—the foe to peace 
who feeds upon strife, and would, if harmony were universal, 
be compelled to work for his bread instead of obtaining it 
by fomenting discord? And would not the book contain 
also some specimen of the worst kind on the men’s 
side, to counterbalance the typical employer Brookster, 
who, though rolling in riches, yet, when heavily stocked with 
coal, deliberately brings about a strike by demanding an 
uncalled-for reduction of wages in order that the famine 
prices produced by the strike may enable him to dispose of 
his stocks at profit; and whose callous conduct is felt to be 
all the more iniquitous because of his residing almost in the 
midst of the misery that he has caused, and seeing it daily 
with his own eyes? That Sam’s character is stamped with 
genuine and unusual worth and nobility we admit freely ; but 
however highly we esteem his good points, they do not seem 
sufficient so completely to obliterate the line of demarcation 
interposed by birth and breeding between a collier anda young 
lady, as to render the pair matrimonially suited to one another, 
and consequently the heroine’s love-making produces the 
jarring effect inseparable (to the minds of most people) from 
the spectacle of a mésalliance. The individual with whom we 
are, throughout the whole book, always in most cordial sym- 
pathy, is Sam’s :aother, the sorely tried, stanch, brave little 
Nance. 

The graceful and pleasant sketches of homely Scotch folk 
contained in The Days of Auld Leng Syne are full of humour 
and pathos; and the author has a power of appreciating and 
depicting character which enables him to infuse into every- 
day incidents of life in a quiet village, the dramatic interest 
attached to fiction of the sensational class. A heroic spirit 
of self-sacrifice rising to the point of martyrdom ; diplomatic 
talents of a high order, which are shown in “creating an 
atmosphere,” calculated to assist in obtaining reduction of 
rent or improvements from a landlord; bonds of neighbourly 
affection, uniting the whole village almost as if it were one 
family ; Sabbatarianism that does not include mind as well as 
body in the abstinence from worldly affairs insisted on rigidly 
on Sunday, but deems, on the contrary, that that day 
is a peculiarly favourable opportunity for business con- 
siderations, so that when a farmer wishes to recollect the 
disposition of things at a sale, “a’ll cast ma mind ower 
the implements in the sermon,” rises naturally to his 
lips; shrewdness; aversion to “ blawing”—(i.c., boasting) ; 
these are some amongst the varied phases of human nature 
exhibited by the inhabitants of Drumtochty. But whatever 
phase be shown, honesty— (notwithstanding the ample justi- 
fication for Jamie Soutar’s remark, “ It’s fearsome hoo Scotch 
folk ’ill lee tae cover gude deeds”)—and sterling goodness 
are always so thoroughly felt to be the underlying foundation, 
as quite to explain the desire “to bea credit to Drumtochty,” 
which never leaves the minds of those whose ambition sends 
them forth from its narrow limits to win renown in the 
great world beyond. It is a pity that the book’s subject- 
matter makes it necessary for all the people to talk broad 
Scotch. That their doing so is inevitable, we admit, but it is 
a drawback tosome readers’ enjoyment nevertheless. 

The Story of Mistress Dorothy Marvin has two historical 
events for its pivots,—viz., Monmouth’s rebellion and the 
coming of William of Orange. The first of these serves to 
turn the hero into an outlaw and robber, whilst the second 
restores him to his rightful position as Sir Edward Arm- 
strong; and during the intervening period he presents a com- 
bination of highwayman and gallant gentleman, which is not 
without resemblance to the dual existence of Messrs. Hyde 
and Jekyl. The two predominant passions that animate him 
are, thirst to avenge his father’s death, and a chivalrous 
desire to win the approval of his “ladye love;” and as she is 
a damsel regarding good fighting qualities as the first of male 
requisites, and he is by nature eminently adapted to satisfy 
her in this respect, there is an abundance of thrilling combats 
and adventures in the book to keep it lively from beginning 
to end. Dorothy herself, prompt with tongue and hand, 
ready for any madcap escapade, true-hearted, fearless, and 
saucy, is a piquant and taking heroine, admirably fitted to 
be her “ dear lad’s” mate; but the representation of her old 
father is less happy, for the brutality of Sir Nicolas’s 





behaviour to a daughter so helpful, dutiful, and charming 
as Dorothy, seems overdone as well as unpleasant, and we 
think (and are glad to think) that he may safely be regarded 
as a creation of the author’s imagination rather than a study 
done from life. There is an occasionally recurring flavour of 
Lorna Doone perceptible throughout the pages; but though 
the story is perbaps not altogether to be called original, it 
is nevertheless healthy-toned and very readable. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON OXFORD.*# 
INFORMAL guide-books are becoming quite the fashion, and 
amongst works of this description an honourable place must 
be accorded to this charming little volume from the pen of 
Professor Goldwin Smith. The method which he adopts is 
at once original and effective. Imagining himself on the top 
of the Radcliffe Library on a fine summer’s day, he takes for 
his text the city of palaces which lies spread out at his feet, 
and delivers a causerie to an imaginary audience of American 
visitors, on the foundation, growth, and reform of what he 
rightly styles a great national institution. Of its effect on 
American readers it is difficult to speak with certainty; but 
few, if any, true sons of Oxford can fail to be confirmed in 
their filial affection by the writer’s obvious enthusiasm, if they 
do not learn something newand striking from his stimulating 
and suggestive pages. Even a journalist may derive in. 
struction from it, though it is not designed to correct that 
peculiar form of journalistic ignorance recently illustrated 
by a paragraph which went the rounds of the papers to the 
effect that a rising young politician had “ taken a first-class in 
the examination for the M.A. degree.” Nor, again, does Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith dilate on that aspect of University life 
which chiefly appeals to the average reader,—we mean the 
athletic. Indeed, his attitude towards pastime is unsympathetic, 
if not actually hostile. No mention is made of the redoubt- 
able Mr. C. B. Fry; and in the only passage in which specific 
reference is made to games, the writer commits the enormity 
of alluding to a cricketer’s “ paddings,” instead of his pads. 
This offence, though it may provoke the just resentment of 
the subscribers to the Grace Testimonial Fund, will not be 
regarded as very heinous by American readers. The leading 
New York humorous paper has recently observed @ propos of 
cricket, that “it takes an Englishman to stand in the sun ten 
hours and do nothing, and see others do nothing. and call it 
fun.” 

The tone taken by Professor Goldwin Smith throughout his 
causerie is in the main optimistic, both as regards the present 
and future of Oxford. But although a firm believer in the 
good results which have already flowed from Parliamentary 
Commissions—quorwm pars magna fuit—and the emancipation 
of the University from the medizvalism of its statutes, there 
are certain aspects of that medievalism which appeal to him 
with curious force. ‘ Those,” he writes in one place, “who 
remember the old Common-Room life, which is now depart- 
ing, cannot help looking back with a wistful eye to its bachelor 
ease, its pleasant companionship, its interesting talk and 
interchange of thought, its potations neither ‘deep’ nor 
‘dull.’” In another passage he sounds an almost warning 
note :—‘‘ Oxford is now, indeed, rather too attractive; her 
academival society is in danger of being swamped by the influx 
of non-academical residents.” The pith of this brilliant little 
volume may be found in the following eloquent and even 
poetic summary :— 


“The buildings stand, to mark by their varying architecture 
the succession of the changeful centuries through which the 
University has passed. In the Libraries are the monuments of 
the successive generations of learning. But the tide of youthful 
life that from age to age has flowed through College, quad- 
rangle, hall and chamber, through University examination-rooms 
and Convocation Houses, has left no memorials of itself except 
the entries in the University and College books; dates of 
matriculation, which tell of the bashful boy standing before the 
august Vice-Chancellor at entrance ; dates of degrees, which tell 
of the youth putting forth, from his last haven of tutelage, on 
the waves of the wide world. Hither they thronged, century 
after century, in the costume and with the equipments of their 
times, from medieval abbey, grange and hall, from Tudor manor- 
house and homestead, from mansion, rectory and commercial city 
of a later day, bearing with them the hopes and affections of 
numberless homes. Year after year they departed, lingering for 
a moment at the gate to say farewell to College friends, the bond 
with whom they vowed to preserve, but whom they were never to 





* Oxford and her Colleges: a View from the Radcliffe Library. By Goldwia 
Smith, D.C.L. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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see again, then stepped forth into the chances and perils of life, 
while the shadow on the College dial moved on its unceasing 
round. If they hai only left their names in the rooms which 
they had occupied, there would be more of history than we have 
in those dry entrie3 in the books. But, at all events, let not fancy 
frame a history of student life at Oxford out of ‘ Verdant Green.’ 
There are realities corresponding to ‘ Verdant Green,’ and the 
moral is, that many youths come to the University who had 
better stay away, since none get any good and few fail to get some 
harm, save those who have an aptitude for study. But the dissi- 
pation, the noisy suppers, the tandem-driving, the fox-hunting, the 
running away from Proctors, or, what is almost as bad, the childish 
devotion to games and sports, as if they were the end of existence, 
though they are too common a part of undergraduate life in the 
University of the rich, are far from being the whole of it. Less than 
ever are they the whole of it since University reform and a more 
liberal curriculum have increased, as certainly they have, industry 
and frugality at the same time. Of the two or three thousand 
lamps which to-night will gleam from those windows, few will 
light the supper-table or the gambling-table; most will light the 
book, youthful effort, ambition, aspiration, hope. College character 
and friendship have no artist to paint them,—at least as yet they 
have had none. But whatever of poetry belongs to them is 
present in full measure here.” 

It only remains to be added that Professor Goldwin Smith’s 
little book—a masterpiece of condensation illumined by many 
brilliant and vivid sayings—is illustrated by a number of 
excellent reproductions of photographs of Oxford, and sup- 
plied with a capital index. We cordially re-echo the wish 
he expresses, that “Oxford and Cambridge having now, by 
emancipation «end reform, been reunited to the nation, may 
also be reunited to the race; and that to these, not less than 
to the Universities of Germany, the eyes of Americans 
desirous of studying at a European as well as at an American 
University may henceforth be turned.” It is in this way, far 
more effectively than by ducal alliances, that the bond between 
the Old Country and the New may be drawn closer in the 
years to come, in spite of the Monroe doctrine and abortive 
international yacht races. 





IN A WALLED GARDEN.* 

Tue short essays contained in this volume, which is of moderate 
size, light weight, and pretty exterior, make very pleasant 
reading indeed, of a popular bat not trivial kind. We pre- 
sume that the essays were written in the “ walled garden,” as 
there is no other connection whatever between the title of the 
book and its contents. And as with the title so with the 
preface—the ghostly procession of old-world squires and 
dames simply precede, and in no way mix with the subjects 
of the essays—they suggest romance; but Madame Belloc 
deals with fact in these pages, and not with fancy; and very 
pleasantly does she bring the old friends before us again,— 
George Eliot, Joseph Priestley, Mrs. Jameson, Mary Howitt, 
Lady Georgiana Fallerton, Adelaide Anne Procter, and 
others. She has treated the characters in some of the first 
essays very effectively, after the manner of the writers of con- 
temporaneous history, bringing the time in which they lived, 
and the thoughts and feelings which were occupying the public 
mind, and forming the public character, very vividly before 
the reader. In speaking of Joseph Priestley, for instance, she 
thus brings out the contrast between the grave Presbyterian 
youth at his theological studies and the world outside :— 

‘““No hermits of the desert, no monks of La Trappe, dwelt 
more serenely in an atmosphere apart. It was the time of 
Louis XV. in France, and George II.in England...... It was 
the time when Jeanie Deans walked from Scotland to London to 
beg her sister’s life of Queen Caroline, and met Madge Wild- 
fire in the way. It was the time when the polite world was com- 
posed of ‘Men, women, and Herveys ;’ when Squire Pendarves 
was found dead in his bed in Greek Street, Soho, leaving his 
young widow to be courted by John Wesley and wedded by Dr. 
Delany ; when statesmen bribed and young blades drank, and 
Sir Harbottle carried off Harriet Byron, whose shrieks brought 
Sir Charles Grandison to the rescue, sword in hand. It was the 
time when the Jacobite Rebellion flamed up and expired; when 
the young Pretender marched to Derby...... of Dick Turpin 
and Jack Sheppard, of smugglers, and the press-gang...... and 
of ali this there is not the faintest mention in the account which 
Dr. Priestley has drawn up of his own childhood, youth, and 
young manhood, though he was himself destined to be one of the 
principal illustrations of the Georgian era...... He might 
have dwelt in some far serene plunet where the inhabitants were 
wholly given up to study and prayer.” 
In this manner Madame Belloc brings into vivid relief many 
of the heroes of her short but interesting essays. There is 
not much that will be new to the world of readers, but all 
comes with the freshness and interest of a personal friend’s 
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criticism, or—as in the case of Dr. Priestley (who was 
Madame Belloc’s maternal grandfather)—of one deeply 
concerned in the subject of her pen. In her essay on 
George Eliot she makes a remark on Middlemarch, which 
we should be inclined to extend over all George Eliot’s 
writings, taking the works as a whole, in spite of all the life 
and humour of the characters and scenes. Madame Belloc 
says :—“ Middlemarch is to me as a landscape seen in 
the twilight,—a teint grisitre. It is from first to last 
the plaint of a lost ideal. It would be easy to account for 
this by saying that the writer had lost ‘the wider hope.” J 
prefer not to do it.” In this we differ from Madame Belloc; 
for surely that hope must tinge with life and vigour, however 
unconsciously, the writing as well as the life of all who 
possess it, and the absence of it must leave all grey and 
lifeless. Madame Belloc, as far as we understand her, attri- 
butes this grey colour to the narrow horizon and the cramped 
intellectual life of the dissenting circles in which George Eliot 
had been brought up. 


The first balf of the volume will be found the most 
attractive to most readers. The shorter essays on a variety 
of subjects do not equal the earlier ones by any means, nor 
do we find the “Chapter of War” very interesting, nor the 
reminiscences of Catherine Booth, “ Mother of the Salvation 
Army,” whom the author appears to have seen only twice. We 
should mach like Madame Belloc to tell us, by the way, how 
she knows that Catherine Booth’s personal appearance “ was 
that of Paul.” She states unhesitatingly that it was so. 
How does Madame Belloc know that St. Paul was so much like 
Catherine Booth ? Madame Belloc must have some sources of 
information, unknown to the world at large, on the subject of 
personal appearance; for she tells us just as confidently that 
Adelaide Anne Procter resembled the Archangel Michael. 
The Archangel Michael is generally represented as armed 
with a flaming sword fighting with Satan; but we at least 
are not in a position to argue the point. Joking apart, 
the essay on the Procter family, on Mary Howitt, and 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, are three of the best in the 
book; and the essay on Mary Howitt contains a very in- 
teresting letter from the subject of the essay to the author, 
which has never been published before, speaking of her 
(Mary Howitt’s) own conversion. Madame Belloc evidently 
feels a great drawing to those who, like herself, have found 
an outlet for their devotion in the fold of the Roman 
Catholic Church; for all the subjects of the nicest of these 
essays are converts to that Church (except the venerable old 
Presbyterian—Dr. Priestley—who lived and died a Noncon- 
formist). And we do not wonder at Madame Belloc’s bias, 
for there is a wonderful fascination for most of us in those 
enthusiastic natures who find belief more natural than 
scepticism, and adoration more profitable than reasoning. 





A VETERAN WORKER'S PLAY-DAYS.* 
Just the life-time of a generation has passed since the author 
of Tom Brown’s School-days began to send to the Spectator 
the letters descriptive of his Vacation Rambles, which we 
have published from year to year with the signature ‘ Vacuus 
Viator,” from which a selection now brought together makes 
very pleasant holiday reading. Through almost all of them 
there runs a note of genuine enjoyment, of genial and kindly 
observation, of a readiness, nay, even of an eagerness, to 
discern and record the best sides of the life into the midst of 
which his love of travel in holiday-times took him in various 
parts of Europe and America. Judge Hughes’s professional 
work, first as barrister, and later in presiding over the Chester 
County Ccurt, must have compelled him to see a good deal 
of the seamy side of human nature, and must have subjected 
any early views of his as to its ultimate perfectibility to very 
severe strains. But there is no indication in these letters of 
any modification of the writer’s original mental attitude. Ae 
the time for the annual vacation has come round, it has found 
Mr. Hughes both as keen as ever to make the most of the 
recreation he had earned, and as sure as ever that men and 
women and still more children all over the world possessed a 
very considerable average allowance of good-will and of intel- 
ligence, with, asa rule, some national or local virtue super- 
added, though in no case to such a degree or measure as to 





* Vacation Rambles, By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. (* Vacuus Vi.tor”’). London: 
Ma milan and Co. 
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make him doubt that it was best to have been born an 
Englishman. 

In view of the appalling situation with which Europe is now 
face to face in Turkey, it is sad to see—and yet, from another 
point of view, the fact affords some considerable vindication 
of the policy pursued by this country in the Crimean War— 
that so strong a Liberal as Mr. Hughes was led, by his visit 
to Constantinople in 1862, to the distinct conclusion that the 
right course for England was to see that the Turks were 
“fairly let alone.” He was much impressed by evidences 
which he came across of their individual honesty, in illustra- 
tion of which he tells the following curious little anecdote :— 

“The custom of trade here (in Constantinople) is, as every 
one knows, that the vendor asks twice or three times as much as 
he will take, and you have to beat him down to a fair price. I 
accompanied a lady, who had to make some purchases. After a 
hard struggle, she succeeded in getting what she wanted at her 
own price; but her adversary evidently felt aggrieved, and 
declared that he would be a loser by the transaction. She cast 
up the total in her head, paid the money; her cavass . 

had taken up the things and we had left the shop, when ‘the 
aggrieved merchant came out, called us back, explained to her 
that she had made a wrong calculation by ten francs or so, and 
refunded the difference. I was much surprised,” continues Mr. 
Hughes, “but my companion, who knows the bazaars well, 
assured me that it was always the case. The Turk does not care 
what he asks you,—often loses impatient customers by asking 
fabulously absurd prices, but the moment he has made his 
bargain is scrupulously exact in keeping to it, and will not take 
advantage of a farthing in changing your foreign money or of 
your ignorance of the value of his currency.” 


And the result of Mr. Hughes’s inquiries was to obtain an 
immense preponderance of evidence which appeared to him 
reliable to the effect that the Turks were “decidedly the 
most upright and respectable of the races who inhabit Turkey 
in Europe.” Moreover, there had not then set in that terrible 
tendency to the disappearance of high administrative ability 
(through the disappearance of all conspicuously able ad- 
ministrators) of which the British Premier had occasion to 
speak the other day. After distinguished services in Syria, 
Fuad Pasha was Grand Vizier, and his Government was 
“the best and strongest Turkey had seen for many a year.” 
But while holding that in the then existing circumstances, 
the Turks ought to be allowed a full and fair chance, Mr. 
Hughes clearly recognised the very serious risks involved in 
the absence among them of any class of educated men, com- 
petent to fill the ordinary executive, administrative, and 
judicial offices. This state of things, as he pointed out, was 
due to the wretched influences of the harem as the place of 
training for Turkish boys of the upper classes; and it was 
essential that it should be altered. At that time, however, 
an effort was being made by a limited number of Turks 
of position and character to ‘“‘ break the chains of their old 
customs, especially this of the harem, and to conform out- 
wardly to Western habits and customs.” This was mainly a 
political movement, and if it remained such, Mr. Hughes 
anticipated that it would probably fail. But, being pos- 
sessed by a grand old faith of the mountain-moving kind, 
he actually held, and had the courage to avow, the opinion 
that the true and not the impossible solution of the Eastern 
question was to be found in the conversion of the Turks 
to Christianity. Whatever view fin-de-sitcle wisdom may 
take of that suggestion, it must, we think, be acknowledged 
that Mr. Hughes’s letters from Constantinople in 1862 
furnish a very strong presumption that the chapter of 
England’s Eastern policy, which had culminated in the Treaty 
of Paris, was, having regard to the lights then available to 
us, not unworthy of a great Christian nation. 

From East to West. Many of the letters in the present 
volume are from America, and nearly a score of these, 
written in 1870, describing the writer’s first visit to America, 
were addressed not to the editor of the Spectator, but to Mrs. 
Hughes. They have a special interest in the account they 
supply of the extremely cordial reception given to Mr. 
Hughes, as having been one of the prominent English 
sympathisers with the North during the War of Secession, 
and of his efforts to remove or mitigate the irritation felt in 
the United States against this country on account of the 
policy of our Government, and still more the preference 
manifested for the Southern States by influential classes 
among us. The attentions paid to Mr. Hughes, everywhere 
warm and grateful, were conspicuously so in New England. 
He spent some very happy days at the house of the late 


Mr. Lowell, and his accounts of those days are very good to 
read. It is specially interesting, in view of the reserves made 
by Mr. Tuckerman in the book reviewed in our columns 
recently as to Mr. Lowell’s temper, to find Mr. Hughes 
repeatedly saying that greatly as he admired his writings, he 
found the man even more attractive. “I have never,” he writes 
in one place, “ met a more agreeable talker, and his kindness to 
me is quite unbounded. Then he has not a grain of vanity 
in his composition, but is as simple and truthful as the best 
kind of boy.” 

Of Emerson and Oliver Wendell Holmes also Mr. Hughes 
writes in the warmest terms. One of the last things he did 
on that, his first visit to the States, was to deliver in the 
Music-Hall at Boston an address, which is published in the 
present volume, on Anglo-American relations, in which he 
went through the story of England’s conduct during the War. 
While making large admissions as to the irritating and un- 
friendly attitude of the majority of the aristocracy and of the 
mercantile classes, Mr. Hughes pointed out what provocation 
the former had received from the habitual American attitude 
towards themselves as a caste, and gave a clear and full ac- 
count of the great development and display of English feeling 
in favour of the North, led largely by influential men of the 
manufacturing class, such as Bright, Cobden, and Forster, 
but receiving also the prominent support of T. Baring, Kirk- 
man Hodgson, and other leading merchants, and of the Duke 
of Argyll, and other Liberal Peers, and taking, ultimately, 
such decisive shape as to affect the course of the Times. He 
also carefully reviewed the action of the British Government, 
and claimed that their offer to accept arbitration on the 
subject of the ‘ Alabama’s’ depredations ought to be regarded 
as full reparation for any omissions which could fairly be laid 
to their charge. On the whole, there is reason to believe that 
Mr. Hughes’s address, both from its warmly friendly tone, 
and from its clear and frank examination of the facts, and 
his conversation in the numerous circles into which he was 
welcomed, must have exercised a considerable influence upon 
American opinion in favour of the establishment of those 
intimate and cordial relations between the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race which throughout the War of 
Secession, and ever since, it has been the steady endeavour 
of this journal to promote. 

Space will not allow of our extending this notice of Mr. 
Hughes’s interesting volume. But we must add that his 
genial frankness and fairness, lightness of touch, freshness 
of spirit, and breadth of sympathy, are all present in their 
due proportions, whether he is writing of life in the backwoods 
at “ Rugby,” Tennessee—the settlement being christened, we 
gather, when the Etonian settlers happened to be absent— 
of ranching in Texas, of the hardships of the herring-market 
at Whitby, so far as concerns the brave fishermen of the 
Dogger-Bank, whom he naturally loves, or of the cures at 
Lourdes. Mr. Hughes, in a word, possesses what he some- 
where calls the ‘ true holiday feeling,” and it shines cheerily 
through these well-selected examples of his holiday-letters 
during the last three-and-thirty years. 





PARIS REINTERVIEWED.* 
Way does not somebody present us with a picture of Paris as 
it is, by way of a contrast to the flood of memories of an 
extinct city with which English observers of every description 
—peace-observers and war-correspondents, officials and non- 
officials—have been inundating the market, ever since the 
“Englishman in Paris,” so unfairly supposed to be Sir Richard 
Wallace, in spite of doubtful French and doubtful breeding, 
first set the example of moralising after date? For the Paris 
of to-day is the same singular problem as ever. Always the 
same smiling surface of levity and pleasure, with the wild 
undercurrent of discontent and rebellion against the nature 
of things which is ever ready and waiting to surge up into 
a sudden activity,—but with all that, nowadays, a kind 
of settling down to the Republican system which has never 
been known before. The independence of manner towards 
what were once called social superiors, which has so long been 
characteristic in America, grows very marked indeed. There 
is little or no offence in it, where none is taken. But the 
marked obsequiousness of the British tradesman, combined 
with the sort of “I could buy you if I liked” manner which 








* Some Memories of Paris, By F, Adolphus, London: Blackwood and Sons, 
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so often lurks in his address, is nowhere to be found, any 
more than the weary paragraphs about all the doings and 
movements of Royalty’s nineteenth cousins, and the American 
fathers-in-law of impecunious Dukes, which seem to give such 
inexhaustible pleasure in the reading to the great public at | 
home. The Republic is an increasing fact, local elections | 
turn upon local merit, and go without political significance. 

The guardian of the Conciergerie is grave and historical about | 
Marie Antoinette and Robespierre, and explodes in fits of | 
silent laughter over the cell where the Duke of Orleans was 

confined. Nobody except the secluded party seems to take 

Royalty seriously, which is a bad sign for its revival. It is 

as if Louis Napoleon had burlesqued the whole thing. 

Meantime, English shops and German breweries spring up 

everywhere. The music-halls, except in a defiance of the | 
censorship which is more marked than ever, thrive mainly 
on English comic songs and dances, “ Ta-ra-ra-boom- | 
de-ay,” and “Linger longer, Loo,” being to the front all 

round, though a strong desire for five francs where two 

used to be enough is prominent in all the places. But | 
earth stands at Gaze-and-Cook, like Joshua’s moon in | 
Ajalon; and tourists dine cheaply everywhere, especially at | 
the Duval restaurants,—or at Leon’s, where three francs 
will provide five courses and a pint of champagne. Female 
bicyclists disport themselves in uniforms in the Bois. The 
theatres show a marked falling-off in merit, and acting looks 
like a lost art, except when some hale veteran like Taillade 
comes back in some old play, to show the public that praises 
of the past are not mere talk, when men acted to act, and not 
to advertise. For the spirit of advertisement, in all its ugly 
manifestations, is the guiding genius of the day in Paris, | 
even more than elsewhere, even if a certain sense of bright- | 
ness relieves the long-suffering walls and hoardings from the | 
full British sense of desolation. | 

When all these things suggest so much to write about, we 
begin to grow impatient over so many reminiscences of the 
last imperial generation. It seems to us that all has been 
told about the Commune and its sad history, that possibly 
can be or need be or should be told. We do not want to hear | 
any more of the unhappy Emperor’s illness and decay, or of 
the unpopularity of the Empress, or of the surroundings of 
their Court. Still less of the starvation of the Siege, and of | 
the English gifts of food, which by no means made up to the | 
French mind for expected succour of a very different kind. The | 
French had not learned the lesson which everybody must 
learn soon, with the help of American experience, that talk of 
interference does not go beyond talk nowadays with the best 
of us. The chapter in Mr. Adolphus’s book which will per- 
haps do the most to satisfy a reasonable curiosity, is that 
which relates to General Boulanger, though it appears rather 
to be written out of the light of subsequent experiences than 
from what events can have justified at the time. According 
to himself, however, Mr. Adolphus took the General at his 
true value from the first, as a mere pretender of the very 
weakest kind, full of a vague estimate of his own powers and 
destiny which seemed to have been sprung upon him by 
accident,— 

“He had jumped with violent abruptness, unprepared by 
character or by previous contact with the political or social 
world, to the highest position open to a French soldier; he had 
become master of the army and a figure before Europe ; his situa- 
tion and his reputed power as a statesman were boiling [sic] higher 
every day; the destinies of his country were supposed to lie in his 
hands, and a portion of the nation was looking up to him asa 
heaven-sent leader to the glorious unknown.” 

Bat according to Mr. Adolphus his eyes suggested nothing 
but aggressive vanity, and feebleness and conceit were the | 
only marked features to be found about him. The same idea | 
has really been better conveyed by the late Mr. Sala, in his , 
account of a dinner given to the General in London by Mr. | 
Lewis Wingfield, with an intent to “open Boulanger,” and | 
find out what was in him; and we suppose that the explana- 
tion of him is quite accepted now. But Mr. Adolphus’s 
account of him will be found amusing, and still more his 
description of the famous black horse:—“A prodigiously 
showy horse, as gorgeous as he was famous; he was composed 
principally of a brandishing tail, a new-moon neck ”—not 
that we know what that means—‘a looking-glass skin, and 
the action of Demosthenes ”—where we are again at fault. 
“He seemed to possess two paces only,—a prancing walk 
and a windmill canter...... His manners were so superla- 
tive that, with all his firework display, he could not have 





been either difficult to handle or tiring to sit. Never wag 
a horse so emphatically suited to its rider; the two were 
identical in their ways ; each was as gilded as the other... ., 
That soldier and that horse incarnated so livingly the popular 
idea of glory, that every soul in the long lines of crowd grew 
utterly demented...... And the General, feeling that hig 
work was good, rocked, swung, and smiled, then smiled, swung, 
and rocked, and took his place for the march-past.” The 
public were impressed, but the tribune where the writer sat 
was disgusted, and the President obliterated and sulky. Mr, 
Adolphus’s proceeding is a little like breaking a butterfly 
upon a wheel; but it appears to us that the truer and graver 
moral of the Boulanger episode is that it did perhaps more 
than anything else to disenchant the country of its old 
craving for a leader at any price. 

A chapter of another kind, to which another class of 
readers will turn in preference, relates to an interview 
accorded to Mr. Adolphus, who appears not to be above 
these terrible methods of the modern inquisition, by the 
eminent Mr. Worth, a potentate quite as great as Boulanger 
after his kind, and of a far more enduring form of sovereignty. 
Empires may rise and be disestablished, and Republics 


| shatter thrones and be again reshattered. But Fashion isa 


despotism always, and her high-priest of the hour is among the 
foremost of his day. Mr. Worth, whose English nationality 
must always be a source of pride to our inferior nation, seems to 
have been too artful for Mr. Adolphus, and to have diplomatised 
so successfully as to leave his interviewer more in the dark 
than when he came as to the secret of his art and the story of 
his rise to power. On the other hand, he seems to have enter- 
tained his visitor royally, and to have so intensely impressed 


| him with the charms of Mrs. Worth as to make him appear as 


susceptible to feminine charm as Boulanger himself. If she 


| was once a “young person,” as Mr. Adolphus rather ver- 


naeularly calls her, at « shop in the Rue Richelieu, she had 
become an accomplished woman of the world, with combined 
dignity and simplicity, and infinite gentleness of movement. 
“Never did white satin appear so completely absorbed into 
the person of its wearer; she and her gown were so absolutely 
one as to present themselves to the author’s thoughts as 
synonymous, simultaneous, identical, unseverable. Who on 
earth should wear white satin at six in the morning if 
she did not?” With this “delicate picture of a delicate 
woman,” so sympathetically attractive and with so grand an 


air that the dress was, after all, merely one of the details 


of her presence, and her husband wearing a crownless straw 
hat, Mr. Adolphus dined in a vast greenhouse, which 
seemed to cover an acre of surface, amidst a forest of palm- 
leaves, tree-ferns, variegated verdures, and fastastic flowers. 
On this Monte-Cristo we prefer to let the curtain fall, and 
not go into the details of a conversation where nothing was 
said. No wonder that the historical beauties of the French 
Opera-House receive but scanty honour at the author’s hands 
after his dreams of Madame Worth, and for her sake we 
gladly forgive him even so forcible an expression as a simulta- 
neous gown, absorbed into its wearer’s person. Our readers 
will perceive that Mr. Adolphus sometimes uses strange forms 
of speech, and the Demosthenian horse will still suggest some 
wonder if that historic beast was wont to neigh with pebbles 
in his mouth. But those who care for more of the reiterated 
gossip about Louis Napoleon and the Commune, the fall of the 
Empire, the decorous entry of the wicked Germans, and the 
misbehaviour of the excited French—which surely might be 
forgotten now—can turn for their information to the pages 
of the book before us. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 

Born to be a Sailor. By Gordon Stables, M.D. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.)—Here Dr. Gordon Stables gives us a lively story—with, 
perhaps, too many digressions in the shape of little sermons and 
large ejaculations—reviving the legend of the wicked uncle. 
This bad eminence is occupied by Dr. John McArthur, the 
uncle of Willie McArthur, the hero of the story. Willie’s life 
stands between the doctor and a nice little Highland property and 
chieftainship,—at least he thinks so, for he is as firm in the belief 
as is everybody else, that Alister McArthur, his elder brother, 
and the boy’s father, isdead. He has done his best to bring about 
such a result, for when Alister, whom he has never forgiven for 
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having knocked him down when hoth were boys, goes to sea, John 
arranges with a confederate to have him marooned. And 
marooned he is, within easy distance of the South Pole. Willie, 
however, after a series of adventures in the North of Scotland, in 
which he, his cousin Mavis, and a famous dog, all figure, reaches 
Tierra del Fuego in time to save his father, with the help of an 
English boy, who has no scruple about killing savages. And so 
the wicked uncle vanishes. The story is one of the best its author 
has published. It is to be regretted, however, that he apparently 
cannot learn the art of condensation. 


Into Untried Paths. By Isabel Stuart Robson. (R.T.S.)—This 
is a pleasant story that runs on very familiar lines. Margot 
Dimont a spirited girl endowed with much force of character, 
is compelled by pecuniary “family misfortunes” to take the 
position of governess in the family of Mrs. Bechervaise, of 
Bechervaise Hall, which lies among the Shropshire hills. It 
need hardly be said that she discharges her duties with the 
utmost conscientiousness. But she is treated with a courtesy 
and is allowed an amount of freedom of action that are uncommon 
privileges for a person in the position of a governess. Thus she 
is placed on the footing of a grown-up sister not only to her 
charges, but to their grown-up brothers, Terence and Angus. 
Margot has a rather responsible but also a happy time of it, and 
in the end of the story marries Angus Bechervaise, the head of 
his house, after, however, a carriage accident has been the 
means of his religious “conversion.” The story runs smoothly 
and naturally. 


The Marble City. By R.D. Chetwode. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—There is no doubt whatever that there is plenty of 
adventure in this book; on every second page there is a mutiny 
or a shipwreck, or a fight with savages, or a hairbreadth 
escape, or a hunt for treasure, or some other incident of the 
kind with which boys who have been taught in the schools 
of M. Jules Verne or Mr. Rider Haggard are familiar. As a 
matter of fact, indeed, the amount of adventure is positively 
fatiguing, and when the three brothers — Bob, Jack, and 
Harry—get into the resplendent city of the extraordinary 
savages, with its high-priests and all the rest of it, we find our- 
selves asked to accept what is preposterously incredible. Mr. 
Chetwode has in fact set himself too obviously to “heat the 
previous record” in the matter, both of the quantity and of the 
quality of the sensations he provides. If the boys had under- 
gone one-third of what he credits them with, they must have 
returned to their homes and their parents absolute wrecks. But 
there is no doubt whatever that this author has the gift of 
story-telling, and that he gets up his subject as conscientiously 
as Mr. Henty himself. 


The Bachelor’s Christmas, and other Stories. By Robert Grant. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—There is a delightful old- 
English flavour about the majority of these stories, and that in 
spite of the fact that they are exclusively American. One or two 
of them, such as “ The Matrimonial Tontine Benefit Association ” 
and “By Hook or Crook,” are pervaded with Yankee humour. 
The spirit of pure fun, however, is to be found in “ In Fly-Time,” 
and, which is almost the same thing, the spirit of Dickens is to 
be found in “The Bachelor’s Christmas.” Tom Wiggin, the 
bachelor, who is the good fairy of his relatives, is perhaps too 
well-dressed for the sort of company that are generally to be 
found in a “ Christmas Carol.” But he has the warm heart that 
should distinguish a book of the kind that used to be thought 
suitable for the season of festivity, and in the end, happily, he 
ceases to be a bachelor by telling a secret which he might have 
revealed five years before. Mr. Grant has a light touch, but 
that he can tell a serious and even melodramatic story well, is 
proved by “ An Eye for an Eye,” in which is related the revenge 
with the help of perjury of a slighted woman upon the man whom 
she loves. The character of Cora in this story is painfully, even 
terribly, powerful. This book is well written, well printed, and 
exceptionally well illustrated. 


Snowbird and the Water-Tiger. By Margaret Compton. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.)—This book makes a new and delightful departure 
in fairy-tales. It is an attempt, based, as the author tells us, on 
“ Government reports of Indian life,” and “ the folk-lore contained 
in the standard works of Schoolcraft, Copway, and Catlin,” to 
reproduce the stories that are told to soothe American-Indian 
children, and which are supposed to come from Iagoo, who is “a 
little old man, with a face as black as the shell of the butternut, 
and a body like a twisted stick.” Tojudge from these specimens, 
North-American Indian fairy-tales must be much the same in 
spirit at least as others. Take, for example, the first, which gives 
the title to the whole collection. There figure in it a brave 
hunter, “ Brown Bear” by name, whose home is by the shore of 
the Great Lake, and his wife, “Snowbird,” and his papoose, 
‘* Pigeon,” and his wigwam, and all the rest of it. But the story 





In other words, there is a wicked fairy in 
the person of “ Brown Bear’s ” mother, who makes great mischief, 


runs on familiar lines. 


and very nearly succeeds in drowniny “ Snowbird.” She is, how- 
ever, taken care of by the Water-Tigers, and is transformed into 
a gull, and is rediscovered by her child. The story runs very 
smoothly ; and so do all the others in this collection. “White 
Hawk, the lazy,” is one of the best and most humorous, telling as 
it does how the laziest man in a tribe secures—and deserves—the 
title of “the Strong Man.” Miss Compton has made a most 
admirable and successful experiment; and it is to be hoped that 
she will follow it up. 


The Phantoms of the Dome. By Brownlow Fforde. (A. H. 
Wheeler and Co.)—This is one of the brightest and most 
humorous stories that havs yet been published by a writer who 
has shown such an intimate knowledge of Anglo-Indian life that 
he has been often supposed to be Mr. Rudyard Kipling writing 
under a nom de guerre. His slang and strong language, which 
include “ sitting tight ” and “ beastly hole,” “the other Johnnie” 
and “damnable long road,” are almost as remarkable as Mr. 
Kipling’s; but his fun is much more rollicking. Some of the 
adventures of Smiler, the hard-up Civil servant, who is as much 
of a hero as The Phantoms of the Dome can show, are quite 
Pickwickian. One’s powers of belief are perhaps strained by 
his experiences of ghosts and his mother’s discovery of the 
will which makes her wealthy, and allows her son to marry 
Thea Armleigh. But Smiler and his chum Goodson and the 
Armleighs, more particularly the father, who is an admirable 
specimen of the rather pompous but good-hearted Indian Col- 
lector, and is a great contrast to his match-making wife, are all 
delightful sketches. Mr. Brownlow Fforde is a very clever writer 
indeed. A word of favourable comment is also due to his. 
publishers for the dainty get-up of this volume. 


Master Wilberforce. By “ Rita.” (Hutchinson.)—“ Rita” dedi- 
cates this story, which is described as “ A Study of a Boy,” to 
“the Boy,” a creature whom she considers to have been misrepre- 
sented by “historians and romancists.” Master Wilberforce, her 
hero, seems to us not by any means typical, not impossible, in- 
deed, but as far as may be from being representative. But he is 
obscured by the heroine, a gipsy child, who is intruded into the 
tale and is a creation very much more after the writer’s heart 
than any other of the characters in the book. We do not think 
much of “ Rita’s ” knowledge of the natural history of “‘ the Boy,” 
or of her interest in it. 


Marcia’s Home, (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Marcia is a 
child sent home to kinsfolk by parents in India. The story tells 
how her patience, goodness, and unselfishness work a change in 
the family of which she becomes a part. Possibly the ending of the 
story is that which suits it best, but we should have liked to see 
the little “Marcia left to make another home here happier and 
better. 

The Artist of Crooked Alley. By Audley Curtis. (National 
Society.)—Tom Green is a weakly little boy, nine years old, but 
looking five, who lives with a crippled mother in Crooked Alley, 
and conceives the happy idea of making a livelihood out of 
drawing on pavements. He seems to have attained a wonderful 
proficiency, for he can do the pictune of the Good Shepherd with 
his coloured chalks. This is not so wonderful as the moral refor- 
mation which he works indirectly in those who are concerned with 
him. It is a pretty story, but the moral miracles—we do not 
question their possibility, but only demand a limit to their 
number—give it an air of improbability. 


Planter Jack. By G. Manville Fenn. (S.P.C.K.)—This is a 
spirited story of planter life in Ceylon in the days before the 
island had been as much settled as it is now, and the improve- 
ments of roads, &c., had only begun. To Mr. Grantley, who has 
made a coffee plantation out of the jungle, and his son Jack, who 
is the hero of the tale, there comes out a certain Henry Francis, 
an ill-conditioned fellow, who gives them and every one else with 
whom he has to do, a vast amount of trouble. There are scenes 
of travel and of hunting, hurricanes and other incidents of life 
in the tropics,and some very fine descriptions of tropical scenery. 
Then there is a mystery connected with a Buddhist temple, and 
a robbery. Altogether, Mr. Manville Fenn gives us, as is his 
wont, an exciting, well-constructed story, with plenty of the 
local colour which he seems able to supply wherever the scene of 
his narratives may be laid. 


Fort Frayne. By Captain C. King, U.S.A. (Ward and Lock.) 
—Captain King evidently knows Indian warfare, for he has given 
us a wonderfully vivid and picturesque description of the alarms 
and hardships of a battalion stationed in some outlying fort with 
wayward and unruly Indians to watch and protect. There is 
romance and tragedy in the lives of the officers, but it is not 
allowed to interfere with the author’s description of the sudden 
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winter campaigns and trying nature of a commandant’s duties 
with the restless and fiery Sioux, always to be guarded against, 
always to be kept within their reservation, and often to be pro- 
tected against the white man himself. It is certainly a spirited 
picture of frontier life, with some fine characters among the 
soldiers, and with some powerful and pathetic touches in it. The 
quarrel between the cowboys and the Indians, the great efforts of 
the troops to get between the combatants, and their midnight 
skirmish with the braves, and return home with the village, is a 
most vigorous piece of campaigning. This is a book to be read 
by boys of all ages. 

There was Once a Prince. By M. E. Mann. (Henry and Co.) 
—Herein we have described a remarkable friendship which springs 
up between a young man, whose days are supposed to be num- 
bered, and a wild, untutored farmer’s daughter barely in her 
teens. It is a very skilful study of two most strongly contrasted 
characters. The child, unmanageable by anybody else, is com- 
pletely docile at a word from the gentle though commanding 
invalid, whom she worships, and whose life, by affording him 
interest, she actually prolongs. Laura Rolfe’s home-life, her hard- 
working mother and weak brother, and cruel step-father, are all 
important characters in the story. The death of Mrs. Straker 
is almost too tragic, and Straker himself is perhaps a little too 
much of a child-beater. None the less are the sufferings of the 
poor mother delineated with great pathos and power. Laura, we 
know, will turn out to be a noble character; and how she prospered 
and how she was rewarded we leave readers of There was Once a 
Prince to find out. The book is well worth reading, for it is clever 
and it is fresh. 

Our Holidays. By the Countess Howe. (D. Douglas.)—The 
heroine of Our Holidays conceives the brilliant idea of en- 
livening the tedious convalescence from illness by writing an 
account of her holidays. Then she proceeds to describe them,— 
how she and her brother built a hut, and how she struck up an 
acquaintance with a miner, who subsequently lost his own life in 
saving that of others in a coal-mine. It will interest children, 
particularly the account of the brave miner, Campbell, and his 
pathetic death-bed. 


Far From Home. By Robert Overton. (Jarrold and Sons.)— 
Donald Carrington’s adventures make up a tale of the good old 
stirring type. He runs away from home, then acts the part of a 
stowaway and saves the ship, luckily for himself, and the rest of 
his adventures as a castaway and in pirates’ hands are thrilling 
enough to enchant the ordinary boy. It is all vigorously told, 
and there is never a lack of incident, and there is an amusing 
character in the person of one Bertie Spires, and a noble one in 
the mate, Hans Petersen. Steve Nash’s yarn is a little weak; 
but the story has spirit and movement in it, and the succession of 
adventures will endear it to all boys who have enthusiasm and 
go in them. 


Stories of Long Ago. By Ascott R. Hope. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Many of these stories, though known to students and of 
historical importance, are unknown to most readers. They are 
of that charming variety known as historical romances, and are 
sure to prove of great fascination to children. Ascott R. Hope 
has dressed them up in ordinary English for the youthful 
reader, and pruned them of extravagances and such licence as 
the story-tellers of olden days were wont to allow themselves. 
They have lost somewhat, but enough remains to delight boys and 
girls of all ages. The illustrations by Mr. C. O. Murray—and 
there are one hundred of them—are full of vigour and charac- 
teristic humour, and we are certain that they and the stories will 
charm all readers as they have charmed us, 


My New Home. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
Mrs. Molesworth gives us a very pleasing and truthful picture of 
the life of a little girl and her grandmother. Helena discovers 
herself to be spoilt when her grandmother goes to nurse a cousin, 
and leaves her grandchild to her own devices. What poor Helena’s 
misery and delusion that her grandmother had ceased to care for 
her, led to, we will not betray, but it had the effect of putting 
things generally on a happier basis. There is nothing striking 
about My New Home. Mrs. Wingfield, as a slight study of a 
gentlewoman who has to exercise a stringent economy, is more 
interesting than Helena; but Mrs. Molesworth is always readable 
and a clever artist in child-characters, and has many exquisite 
touches of youthful pathos at her command. 





In the series of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine Library” (Elliot 
Stock) we have the sixth volume of Topography, edited by F. A. 
Milne. It contains the two counties of Kent and Lancashire; 
the former of the two fills more than two hundred and forty 
pages, the latter about fifty. Considering the relative size and 


Kent and Lancashire of a century ago were in a very different 
position from that which they occupy now. The plan of the volume 
is to give the parishes in alphabetical order, with any notices that 
may have occurred of antiquities, customs, legends, &c. 


False Pretences. By Annie Thomas. (Digby and Long.)—The 
title of False Pretences applies alike to the hypocritical friendship 
of one personage, the false position of others who are under the 
erroneous impression that they are married, and the flirtation 
between a gentleman and lady which appears to be serious, but 
eventually turns out to be nothing of the kind when, on all 
obstacles to their union being removed, they pair off respectively 
with somebody else, instead of—as might have been expected from 
their past behaviour—falling at once into each others’ arms. We 
fear the book cannot be accurately described as anything but im- 
probable rubbish. 


Some Wordsworth Finds? Arranged and introduced by James 
Medborough. (211 Gray’s Inn Road.)—Mr. Medborough tells 
bow he found a copy of a sonnet by Wordsworth about the carving 
on the desk in Hawkshead School (this was at Hawkshead), how 
he heard some fragments from a man who had acted as porter to 
the poet, and how he bribed, or caused to be bribed, the servant 
of a lady who had some MSS. in her possession. These “ Finds” 
he prints. Whether they are really Wordsworthian matters little, 
Wordsworth wrote much that the world does not care to remember, 
and an addition to the bulk of this verse is of no importance 
whatever. On the genuineness of the verses we have, therefore, 
no opinion; but we have a most decided one on the morality of 
the last transaction. 


The Long Arm, by Mary E. Wilkins; and other Detective Stories 
by other Writers. (Chapman and Hall.)—Although we have had 
of late perhaps a trifle too much of ‘ detectivism” in fiction, and 
a new volume containing nothing but “ detectivism ”’ is on that 
account likely to be received with but little favour, there is no deny- 
ing the cleverness of the tales contained in this book, which are all 
of American origin, and have all, unless we are mistaken, appeared 
in Chapman’s Magazine. “The Long Arm,” which gives the title 
to the volume, has the charm of exceptional improbability. The 
father of the girl who tells the story is found murdered, and 
at first circumstantial evidence tells both against the daughter 
and against a Rufus Bennett, with whom he has had a quarrel. 
A Yankee detective of even more than the usual amount of trans- 
Atlantic cleverness turns up, however, and after some trouble in 
the securing of clues, brings the crime home to a certain Phebe 
Dale. She kills the man merely because he is about to warry the 
woman who has been her inseparable companion for some years. 
“The Long Arm” is undoubtedly the most powerful story in this 
collection, but scarcely inferior is “The Murder at Jex Farm,” 
which tells a somewhat similar tale. Almost equally ingenious, 
and not so sad, is “Tbe Secret of the Treaty,” although the 
betrayal of a great secret by a diplomatist in his sleep, is a 
trifle far-fetched. Everything considered, however, this is one of 
the best volumes of the kind that have ever been published. 


On the Threshold. By Isabella O. Ford. (Edward Arnold.)— 
This is a fairly successful novel with a purpose, perhaps because 
the writer, though she is very much in earnest, has a certain 
amount of humour which enables her at all events to grasp the 
comic aspect of certain serious situations. Starting with Walt 
Whitman’s declaration that “Amelioration is one of the earth’s 
words,” and with Stevenson’s theory that “ My duty to my neigh- 
bour ” is expressed “ by saying that I have to make him happy if 
I may,” the writer of this story tells how two young girls, estab- 
lished in lodgings in Bloomsbury—the one a student of music, 
the other a student of art—set themselves to “ameliorate” the 
condition of Beatrice Ratcliffe, their landlady’s maid-of-all- work. 
She is not a very promising subject to begin with, for she is 
short and stunted, with a pale flat face, small brown eyes that 
occasionally twinkled with a knowing expression, a broad, turned- 
up nose, and extremely rougb, red hands. She is clumsy, and 
gives constant annoyance to her “young mistresses,” not to 
speak of their landlady, who is in all respects, however, a good 
deal worse than herself. The two girls continue, nevertheless, to 
“ameliorate” Beatrice to some extent, and even with a certain 
amount of success, though in the long-run she dies of a blow 
given her by the brutal ruffian whom, in her odd way, she loves. 
The girls have, however, some interesting subjects to exercise 
their “ ameliorating” powers, directly or indirectly, upon, such as 
Miss Burton, Mr. Estcourt, and “ Mat.” The story, such as it is, 
has no particular ending,—at all events, it does not end in 
marriage. But it is bright, and full of the enthusiasm of 
humanity, from the first cup of tea to the last. The author of 
On the Threshold could undoubtedly write a good novel,—and one 
without a purpose. 





population of the two, this seems, at first sight, strange; but the 





The Sign of the Snake. By Brownlow Fforde. (A. H. Wheeler 
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and Co.)—We like Mr. Fforde better when he is reproducing the 
humours of Anglo-Indian life than when, as here, he tries to 
beat the writers of blood-curdling romances on their own ground. 
Up to the point, indeed, where the story becomes positively 
farcical, The Sign of the Snake is really about as sensational as 
it well can be,—with its murders, its poisonings, its terrible com- 
pact between father and son to pursue a still more terrible ven- 
detta to its bitter end. But these horrors pall upon one, and the 
appearance of the police upon the scene is a trifle too suggestive 
of comic opera. It may be allowed, however, that the hatred 
between the Milvains and the Mertons is well brought out, and 
that the poisoning “business” is managed with a skill which 
even the creator of Sherlock Holmes could not have surpassed. 
Essentially, however, Mr. Fforde is too good-natured a writer to 
stick long to the gruesome line of fiction. 


We must be content with a bare mention of various volumes 
dealing with theological subjects, volumes which it would be unfair 
to dismiss in a few lines, but which it is impossible to d scuss at 
length, Religion in History and in the Life of To Day, by A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton) ; St. Paul’s Conception of 
Christianity, by Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D. (T. and T. Clark) ; 
Christian Doctrine, by R. W. Dale, LL.D. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton); Judaistic Christianity : a Course of Lectures, by Fenton J. A. 
Hort, D.D.; Indulgences: their Origin, Nature, and Development, by 
Alexius M. Lépicier, D.D (‘Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.); Sources 
af the Apostolic Canon, by Professor Adolf Harnack, translated 
by Leonard A. Wheatley (A. and C. Black); Lectures on Preaching, 
by W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Bishop of Ripon (Macmillan) ; The 
Theology of the New Testament, by Walter F Adeney (Hodder and 
Stoughton); The Spiritual World, by Alfred Cave, B.A. (same pub- 
lishers); Outlines of Social Theology, by William Devett Hyde, 
D.D. (Macmillan); The Son of Man among the Sons of Men, by the 
Bishop of Ripon (Isbister); Fishers of Men: the Charge of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at his Third Visitation (Macmillan); 
University and Cathedral Sermons, by J. R. Illingworth, M.A. 
(same publishers) ; A Service of Angels, by the Rev. Henry Latham 
(Deighton and Bell); The Work of the Ministry, by the Rev. C. 
W.H. Kenrick (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.); The City of 
the Living God, by Alexander Kichard Eagar, D.D. (S.P.C.K.) , 
A Lent in London: a Course of Sermons on Social Subjects, with 
Preface by H. Scott Holland, M.A. (Longmans). 


REPRINTS AND New Epirions.—We have to acknowledge six 
volumes of “'Tbe English Scholar’s Library of Old and Modern 
Works,” edited by Edward Arber (Constable and Co.) These 
are, William Caxton’s History of Reynard the Fox; A Handful of 
Pleasant Delights, §¢., by Clement Robinson, and others; John 
Knox's First Blast of the Trumpet ; Simon Fish’s Supplication for 
the Beggars; The Rev. John Udale’s State of the Church of England ; 
and The Return from Parnassus, a Cambridge play of 1602. 
The Lyrical Poems of Six Philip Sidney. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
(J. M. Dent and Co.) The Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, and 
Sanderson. By Izaak Walton. (Methuen.)—The Parish Priest of 
the Town. By John Gott, D.D., Bishop of Truro. (S.P.C.K.) 
In the series of “ English Men of Letters ” (Macmillan), Gibbon. 
by J. C. Morison ; Carlyle, by John Nicol; and Macaulay, by J.C. 
Morison.——The Steam Navy of England. By Harry Williams. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)——In “Constable’s Reprint of the 
Waverley Novels,” Vols. XVIII.-XIX., containing The Monastery 
(A. Constable).——Pietro Ghisleri. By F. Marion Crawford. 
(Macmillan.)——The Unclassed. By George Gissing. (Lawrence 
and Builen.) 

Books RecreivED.—Outlines of Psychology. Translated from the 
German of Oswald Kiilpe, by Edward Bradford Tischener. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Text-Book of the Embryology of 
Invertebrates. Translated from the German of Dr. E. Korschelt 
and Dr. K. Heider, by Edward L. Mark, Ph D., and W. MeM. 
Wordworth, Ph.D. Part I. (Same publishers.)——Movement. 
By E. J. Marey. Translated by Eric Pritchard, M.A. (Heine- 
mann.) Natural History of the Evistatis Tenax, or Drone-Fly. 
By George Bowdler Buckton, F.R.S. (Macmillan.)——Structure 
and Development of Mosses and Ferns. By Douglas Houghton 
Campbell, Ph.D. (Macmillan ) Physiology, by A. Macalister, 
LL.D. (S.P.C.K.), in the series of “ Manuals of Elementary 
Science.” A Laboratory Course of Experimental Physics, By W. 
J Loudon, B.A., and J. C. McLennon, B.A. (Macmillan.)——The 
Origin and Rationale of Colliery Explosions. By Donald M. D 
Stuart. (Wright and Co., Bristol.) A General View of the Law 
of Property. By James Andrew Strahan, M.A., assisted by 
James Sinclair Baxter, B.A. (Stevens and Sons.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Adams (Mrs. L.), The Old Pastures, cr 8V0 .......ceeceseeees savaupencitte (K. Paul) 6/0 
American Steam and Hot Water Heating Practice, 4t0 .........se0cee-cs00e (Bush) 16/0 
Baxendale (J. H.), Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Bormann (E.), The Shakespeare Secret, roy 8V0  ........sseesceseeees (Wohlleben) 21/0 
Brown (J.), Original Memoirs of Sovereigns of Sweden, 2 vols. 8vo (Nichols) 21/0 
Euripides: Orestes, Notes, &., by R. Wedd, 12mo...... (Camb. Univ. Press) 4/6 





Fraser (W.), Napoleon III. (My Recollections), cr 8vo. ..(S. Low) 7/6 
Fletcher (W. Y.), English Bookbinding in the British M seoeee(K. Paul) 63/0 
Faithful Dead, *‘ Shall we Pray for Them ?” cr 8V0.........ssccccseeeeees (Nisbet) 2/6 
Gordon (H. F.), Ada: Love at Jerusalem, 8V0.............c0:seseeseeceeees (Simpkin) 10/6 
Hamilton (M.), A Self-Denying Ordinance, cr 8vo . .(Heinemavn) 6/0 
Henley (W. E.), A London Garland, 4to ......006.... eonkeesd (Macmilllan) 21/0 













Hogan (J. F.), ‘The Sister Dominions, cr 8¥0 ........0....00+0+ (Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Keane (A. H.), Ethnology (Camb, Geographical Series), 8vo (Camb.U. Press) 10/6 
Kirby (F. V.), In Haunts of Wild Game, 460 .......0. cess seeeee (W. Blackwood) 25/0 
Lees (J. F.), Bookkeeping for Terminating Building Societies, 8vo (Simpkin) 3/6 
Little Love Affair, by ‘‘ Gyp,” 12mo (paper) ...... coormeanieenned (Tower Pub. Co.) 1/6 
Mahaffy (J. P.), The Empire of Plotemies, cr 8V0.........sesceeceeees (Macmillan) 12/6 
Modern English Art: Collotype Reproductions, 4to ....(Blades) 42/0 
Monkhonse (C.), In the National Gallery, Cr 8V0........:sscsessessseceesseres (Innes) 7/6 





.(Marshall Bros.) 2/6 


Murray (A.), Absolute Surrender, cr 8vo.........- 
Harst & Blackett) 14/0 


Neal (.), Friend or Rival? 2 vols. cr 8vo 







mil 



















EDT: INITIO, MIRIIID oes cc sccccescoassecusctnensecechensosvevsconsessessascel (K. Paul) 3/6 
Poker Manual (The), by Templar, 12m0_ ..........c0ccc.seeeeseecesceseseceeees (Warne) 5/0 
Powell (H.), Excursions in Libraria, roy 16mo ............ (Lawrence & Bullen) 6/6 
Rawnsley (H D.), Harvey Goodwin: a Biography, 8V0............00. . (Murray) 16/0 
Sala (G. A.), The Thorough Good Cook, 4to.... (Cassell) 21/0 
Seton (B.), Elementary Veterinary Manual fo: 1 oe. (Gale) 2/6 
Spinster’s Scrip (The), 12m0 _.............ccccccsssssscoseseens .(Heinemann) 2/6 
Stevens (F. H.), Elementary Mensuration, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 3/6 
Theatricals, &c., by the Author of “ Miss Molly,” er 8vo... (Blackwood) 6/0 
Thomas (R. H.), Echoes and Pictures, cr 8v0 ...........see0ccscceseecceeeeees (Nisbet) 3/6 
Townsend (J. H.), Edward Hoare : a Record, cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stonghton) 5/0 
Wade (G. W.), The Book of Genesis, 8vo............... (Hodder Brothers) 6/0 
Webb (W. L.), Engineering Instruments, 12mo ....(Chapman & Hall) 4/6 
Yeats (E. C.), Brush Work, 4t0 .........scccccccsscoscescoscess csdatenisenaed we(Philip) 5/0 











Cheques and Post-Office Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 
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upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
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To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Mastey: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, ahd 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
for BOYS under 13. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr3s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 

Miss 8s. OAKR. The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 








ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 
First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 

tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas, 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES,—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STU DENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELu, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
playground; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
de WORMS. Escort January 9th. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES —Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE 
THURSDAY, January 16th, 1896. Prospectuses on application. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarsbips, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCKE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 














T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN. Terms from Fifty Guineas, Education on High school 
system. Large house, private (licensed) chapel, tennis-ground, playing-field. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. N.B.— 
This School is in connection with Lancing College, 


J\DUCATION in GERMANY.—Thorough Instruction in 
all the Branches of English, German, French, Music (Conservatorium), 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, Calisthenics, Needlework. Refined home, kind 
supervision, motherly care. The house is healthily situated near the Public 
Gardens. Highest references in England.—Address, Friiulein LAGER, Grauer 
Steinweg, Coblenz-on-Rhine. 


YHE MISSES LOCKWOOD have VACANCIES for 
a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to finish their education uuder the best 
Also for YOUNGER PUPILS, to follow the usual — of 
ighest 








London Masters, 
a high-class education, with all the advantages of a refined home. 
references,—Address, 73 Holland Road, Kensington, London, 


S FRIDESWIDE’S, FARNBOROUGH, HANTS.— 
e SOUND EDUCATION for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 
stands on gravel in its own grounds. Good class-rooms, Bedrooms divided into 
cubicles, Games. Experienced Headmistress, holding University Honours. 
French Resident. Reference is kindly p rmitted to Miss Maitland, Principal of 
Somerville College, Oxford.—For terms, apply to HEADMISTRESS. 








UDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head- 
Mistress: Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge.—Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G, Garcia, R.A.M., Emil Keich, Dr. Jur, 
MM. Larpent and Pradeau, Herren, Loman and Gottheimer, &, Large 
gymnasium, tennis, swimming, ridiang.—Prospectus on application. 





IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN, — Exceptional opportunities for Accomplishments and Foreign 
Lunguages. Students prepared for Examinations if desired. Every home c.m- 
fort, with individual care and attention; healthy neighbourhood, gravel soil, 
large house, tennis ground, gymnasium, Moderate Fees.—Address, P KINCIPAL, 
Upton House, Upton, near Slough, 
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ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 

Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A.. LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secre tary.-LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 13th, 1896, 





QT ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. ante, N.B. 





4 \DUCATION. —A few YOUNG LADIES of good 

position RECEIVED. Highest Educational advantages, combined with 

every home comfort, and individual care and attention. References permitted 

to his Grace the Archbishop of York, Rey. Canon Dackworth, Colonel Swiney, 

and Parents of Pupils.—*D. C. L,” Lane’s Library, FitzJohn’s Parade, 
Hampstead, near London. 





E EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES.—A SCHOOL 

for BOYS (9-17). All usual subjects taught on modern methods, 
Practical training in Works shops, Laboratories, and a Farm of fifty acres, under 
Manager with Colonial experience, teligious teaching, undenomivational. 
Present numbers, 30. Visits invited.—Apply to J. H. BADLEY, M.A., Bedales, 
-_ ward’s Heath, Sussex. 





Rts any Ss © HO O. & 


RANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMIN! Pe TT 108 MARCH 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896. 
Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


( LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 


3 Large, well-built establishment; thirty rooms for sixty boarders; small 
classes; strong staff; boys very successful in London Matriculation Examina- 
tion. Very healthy, bracing air; every care taken of delicate boys. Excellent 
crickettield, playg ground, and w orkshop, 


DVICE as to CHOICE “ SCHOOLS. —The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


OUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


SALE by TENDER of £20000 FIVE per CENT. 
DEBENTURE STOCK, 


MINIMUM PRICE, £172} per CENT. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of 
this Company to SELL by TENDER £20,000 of FIVE per CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTUKE STOCK, in accordance with the provisions of “The South 
Metropolitan Gas Act, 1882.’’ 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 
WEDNESDAY, the Ist day of January, 1896. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £172} money for each £100 Deben- 
ture Stock. By Order, 


FRANK BUSH, 
Offices, 709a Old Kent Road, S.E, 
December 7th, 1895. 











PERPETUAL 





Secretary. 


ECONDHAND BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Secondhand books would probably be be. much more often employed as zifts if it 
were felt that fresh and attractive copies could easily be found. No. 549 of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, just published, contains 
a collection of books, which from being either fresh in their original clota or in 
good bindings, and from their wide variety (especially in History and Bio- 
graphy), are exceptionally suitable for this purpose. 





A copy will be sent post-free on application to— 
HA. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C.; or, 37 Piccadilly, W. 





HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the pub- 
lished price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Anunual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return.—GIL- 
BERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 





OOKS for the CHRISTMAS SEASON.—Special New 

List just ready, containing the best Illustrated Books suitable for Presents 

and all the Newest Books for Children.—Post-free of A. and F. DENNY, 
304 Strand, London, W. 





te HAT cannot be cured must be endured ” need not be 

said to those who suffer from the effects of bad legs, scorbutic and 
scrofulous sores, as Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are splendid specifics for these 
distressing afflictions, ‘The earnest yratitude of thousands who have experienced 
the wonderful influence of these remedies, so that they have been raised from a 
position of prosirate helplessness to one of independence and comfort, is being 
constantly expressed, both personally and by letter. Their value is known 
throughout the world for every form of disease In cases of indigestion, ague, 
fevers and disorders of the stomach and bowels, the Pills are an infallible remedy. 
For gout, rheumatics, neuralgia, &c., the Ointment is a blessing to thousands of 
poor sufferers, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of th ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspw: Street 
(west end), London. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS TO PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, AND ATHENS, 


an the s.s. ‘ Sunniva,’ accompanied by Mr. Perowne. Lectures 
by Dean Farrar, Professor Sayce, and Dr. CUNNINGHAM 
Grikiz. Fare includes return ticket to Marseilles, via 
Calais, and Thirty Days’ Cruise. Dates of departure :— 
December 20th, January 21st, February 21st, March 30th. 
Particularsfrom SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gdns., London, N.W. 











NOTICE.—The JANUARY NUMBER of 
THE ARGOSY, which commences 
a New Volume, contains the Opening 
Chapters of a New Serial Story, by 
Rosa Nouchette Carey, entitled “ THE 
MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM,” 
Lllustrated by Mary L. Gow, Also, the 
Opening Chapters of a New Serial Story, 
by Sarah Doudney, entitled “ PILGRIMS 
OF THE NIGHT,” with Illustrations. 
The First of a SERTES OF ILLUS- 
TRATED PAPERS by Charles W. 
Wood, F.R.G.S., and many other Tllus- 
trations and Papers of Interest and Amuse- 
ment. Price One —— 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 N 


London : ew Burlington Street, W. 








FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


ROUND THE WORLD, from London Bridge to 


Charing Cross, via Yokohama and Cricago. An Album of 284 Pictures from 
Photographs of the Chief Places of Interest in all Parts of the World. 
Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s, 6d. ; half-morocco, 21s. 


ROUND THE COAST. An Album of 284 Pictures 


from recent Photographs of the Watering Places and Resorts in the United 
Kingdom. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 103. 6d.; half-morocco, 21s, 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES: a Biographical 


Sketch. By Mary Spencer-WArREN. With 53 Portraits and [llustrati ons. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 
HEROES OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. By T. E. 


Toomty, late Colour-Sergeant “ Royal trish.” A complete record of the 
“ Cross”’ and its Wearers, with many Narratives of Daring Deeds, With 
228 Portraits of Heroes, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


ALL THE FUN OF THE ZOO. A Book for Children. 


Printed in colours, with 120 Iliustratious, paper covers, ls. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOLLS. By Frances H. Low. 


With 40 Full-page Coloured Illustrations and numerous Sketches and 
Initial Letters by Alan Wright. Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, with 
gilt leaves, 12s. 6d.; Cheaper Edition, 53. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. By Herbert Green- 


HOUGH SMITH. 292 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


Conan Dorie. 324 pp., with 104 Iilustrations by Sidney Paget. 
extra, gilt leaves, 6s, Also a Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. Being a 


Second Series of his Adventures. By A. Conan Dore. 230 pp, with 92 
Illustrations by Sidney Paget. Cloth ‘extra, gilt leaves, 63. 


THE SIGN OF FOUR. An Earlier Adventure of 


Sherlock Holmes. By A. Conan DorLe. Crown Svo, cloth, 33. 64. 


STRAND MAGAZINE. Vol. X. 804 pp., 


upwards of 1,000 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 6s, 6d. 
524 pp., 


STRAND MUSICAL MAGAZINE. Vol. II. 
364 pp., with 





By A. 


Cloth 


with 


with 86 Songs and Pianoforte Pieces. Cloth gilt, 63. 6d. 


PICTURE MAGAZINE. Vol. VI. 


Thousands of Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF “THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES.” 
1s, each. 
THE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By G. F. 


CuamBens, F.R.A.S. With 28 Illustrations, Cloth. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. By 
Professor H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S, With 40 Illustrations, Cloth. 


Limited, 


GEORGE NEW NES, London, W.C. 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
| pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is by far the 


best 
TOOTH POWDER, 


acid or gritty substances. 


ROWLANDS’ 


| and contains no mineral ac 
| Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
| the — and only genuine. 2s. 9d. per box. 


ODONTO 





| cies ASSURANC .E COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 0 ee ese = £20,000,000 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 
IN A WAGGON. 


By ALICE BALFOUR. 


With nearly 40 on” pal IlJustrations from Sketches by the Author, and a Map, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

IRISH TIMES.—“ Mies Balfour has given us a most interesting and valuable 
volume. As the record of an adventure so far, perhaps, unparalleled, it will be 
read with profound intrest, and the volume, we are sure, will be universally 
received as one of the best, most pleasing, and instructive of the season ”’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Full of keen observation, of good stories and 
amusing experiences,” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 
Author of ‘‘ The Memories of Dean Hole,” ‘‘ A Book about Roses,” &c. 
With numerons Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 

GRAPHIC.—“ There is not a page that does not contain some gond thing,— 
a gem of wit, a tonch of wisdom, a scrap of kindly counsel, a quaint anecdote, 
or a homely truth. ‘The Dean is brimful of humour, and even when he is serious 
and preactes a little sermon he is never for a moment dull.” 

TIMES.—“ His ;ages ripple over with fun, but his humour is not fatiguing, 
because it is never forced, and rests on a firm foundation of shrewd observation 
aud kindly, but not indiscriminating, appreciation.” 


THE STORY OF TWO SALONS. 


Madame de Beaumont and the Suards. By Epitn Sicuez, Author of 
*“Worthington Junior.” With Portraits of Chateaubriand, Joubert, and 
Madame de Beaumont. 1 vol. large crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“To the ordinary English reader Madame ¢e Beau 
mont is less well known than is her contemporary, Madame Kévamier, and 
therefore one welcomes all the more warmly tuis fas.inating study of her and 
of the ‘little household’ of the Suards ” 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN 


LITERATURE. By Freperic Harrison, M.A., Author of “The 
Choice of Books,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Harrison has given us a welcome and delizhtfal 
book. An important and even memorable contribution to modern critical 
literature.” 


WAGNER’S HEROES: Tannhauser, 


Parsifal, Hans Sachs, Lohengrin. By Constance Mavup, Illustrated vy 

H. Granville Fell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ An excellent idea well carried out. Miss Mand has 
fone for the Shakespeare of mus:c what Charles Lamb once did for the real 
Srakespeare.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 





WORKS BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RED COCKADE: 


an Historical Romance. 


YORKSHIRE POST.—* Incident succeeds incident with excit ng rapidity; we 
are always breathless; yet the end is in the inevitable wedding. It is an excel- 
lent story, and we hope Mr, Weyman will give us the continuation he halt 
promises.” 

SCOTS MAN.—“ We are greatly mistaken if ‘The Red Cockade’ does not take 
rank with the very best book that Mr. Weyman has written, both by its in- 
trinsic interest and by the supreme skill with which its narrative and its power- 
ful word-pictures are woven and interwoven.” 

GLASGOW DAILY MAIL.—“ This is something better than a mere romance. 
It is almost perfect as a realistic picture of rural France on the eve of the great 
a basen Nothing he has yet done in histor cil romance can be compared 
with it.’’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.—*“ Often as the French Revolution has been handled 
by novelists, it has seldom given subject for a more brilliant or well-fin:shed tale 
than this.” —— 

FORTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 6c. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: a Tale of 


the Days of Henry of Navarre. 
WENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 3:3. 6d 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF: a Tale of 


the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


* Y THE AUTHOR OF “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 
WORKS BY JOHN BROWN, M.D, F.RS.E. 


HORZ SUBSECIVE. 3 vols., 22s. 6d. 
Vol. I. LOCKE AND SYDENHAM. Sixth Edition, 


with Portrait by James Faed, Crown Svo, 73. fd. 
Vol. II RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. Fifteenth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Vol. III. JOHN LEECH. Sixth Edition, with Portrait 


by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 














DR. JOHN BROWN AND HIS SISTERS 
ISABELLA AND JANE: OUTLINES. By F. T. M‘Lanen. 


New Edition, Enlarged, Feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. Also Fourth Edition, with 
3 Portraits, small éto, 5s. 






Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 








FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE GLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





{His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 


PATRONS } His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pore BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water, The quality 13s, 7s. 6d, 
will be fonnd equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


HarRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Devury-Cuarrman—The Hon, EDWARD W. | J) J NN E R CLA R E T 
e 





DOUGLAS, 
Puyrsician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. AcTuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. ST. ESTEPHE. 
Srcerrany—Q. H. HODGSON. Keo, M.A. Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. bottle. We can strongly recom- 
(For Qualification see Prospectus.) mend this wine, On comparison it 
y obese a will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9s, 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


i1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 


MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE BonvseEs to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KinGpom. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRanTED aT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Le Annual Income, £395,073. 
BONUS YEAR, 1896.—All with-projit Policies in Jorce on June 1st, 1896, will share in the distribution, 


at much higher prices by the small 
foreizn houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
_ old in bottle, at 22s., 20s., 30s,, 368,, 42s. per 
dozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1578, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 





North John Street. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c.,;—“* set 


PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58., and 10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


GRATEFUL. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


eS ane BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


COMFORTING. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | H@NIX FIRE OFFIOE. : 


| 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
| LONDON, Established 1782, 

| Lowest Onrrent Rates. 

| Liberal and Prompt settlements, 

| Assnred free of all Liability. 
} 


STEEL PENS. 


Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878, 


6d. post-free. 


I EAFNESS: Its Treatment by Mas- 

JF sage (Hommel’s Method), Baths and Remedial 
Agents. With Cases of Nervous Deafness. By R. 
T Cooper, M.A.,M.D. London: James Eprs and 
Co. meas 170 Piccad lly, and 48 Threadneedle 
Street, 
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HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO/’S 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Prospectuses and Catalogues on application. 





THE BOOK OF THE SEASON, now ready. 


A BREATH FROM THE VELDT. By Joun Guitte 


MILLAIS, F.Z.S., &e., Author of “Game Birds and Shooting Sketches.” With numerous Illustrations by the Author, and 
Frontispiece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 

This fine work, which has been eagerly expected by all acquainted with its Author’s previous work in similar fields, since its announcement 
nearly two years ago, is of equally high interest as regards Sport, Natural History, or Art. It forms one volume imperial 4to, printed on 
Art Paper, with Illustrations by the Swantype process, &c., also engraved on wood by G. E. Lodge ; and a Frontispiece by Sir J. E. Miliais, R.A. 3 
and in all contains 13 Full-page Electro-Etchings, 12 Full-page Illustrations, and 125 Illustrations in the Teat, 

Bound in buckram, top edges gilt (limited to 1,000 copies), price £3 3s, net. 
The 60 copies, each signed by the Author, of the Special Edition, with Proofs of the Illustrations on India Paper, are all sold. 


A selection of the large and fine ORIGINAL DRAWINGS for this beautiful work, including that by Sir John 
Millais, is now on view at Messrs. Sotheran’s West-End House, 37 Piccadilly, W. 


MR. MILLAIS’S LAST WORK. 


GAME BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. Illustrating the Habits, Modes of Capture, 


Staces of Plumage, and the Hybrids and Varieties which occur among them. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vo’, 8vo, printed on Art Paper, bound in 
buckram. With 57 Illustrations by the Author, and Frontis piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. Price 18s. net. 
A few Copies of the Large Original Edition, in imp. 4to, half-morocco, top edges gilt, containing 16 coloured Plates, lithographed by W. Hart and 
W. Greve, 18 Woodcuts by G. E, Lodge, and 32 Autotypes, may still be had. Price £5 5s. net. 


Also Illustrated by MR. MILLAIS. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHARADRIIDA; or, Plovers, Sand- 


pipers, Snipes, and their Allies. By the late HENRY SEEBOHM, Author of * Siberia in Europe,” &c. &. 1 vol. 4t» The whosie impression limited to 
500 copies, of which the following number only are for sale, viz. :—150 Ordinary Copies, Il ustrated with namerou: tins Woodlcuts by J. G. Millais, &c., price 
£2 tus. 6d. net.; and 220 Copies further Lilustrated by the insertion of 21 Plates specially drawn ou stone for the Work by Mr, J. G, Keulemans, and 
coloured by haud. Price £5 5s. net. 


DR. COPINGER’S GREAT BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. 


In 2 Parts. The First containing nearly 7,000 Corrections of and Additions to the Collations of Works described or mentioned 
by Hain. The Second, a List, with numerous Collations and Bibliographical Particulars of nearly 6,000 Volumes, printed in 
the Fifteenth Century, not referred to by Hain. By W. A. COPINGER, LL.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.A., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of 
Law in Owens College and the Victoria University, and President of the Bibliographical Society. To be completed in 
Three Volumes, demy 8vo, strongly bound in red buckram, uncut. Price £4 14s. 6d. net. 

The complete work will consist of three Volumes demy Svo, (uniform with Hain’s own work), printed by Messrs. Clowes on fine paper, 
with the use, where needful, of all the elaborate special types needed for the Printed Catalogue of the Library of the British Museum ; very 
strongly bound in buckram, uncut; and will be supplied to subscribers before publication at the net price of Four Guineas and a Half. ‘he 
whole edition is strictly limited to 500 copies, so that, while it is believed a sufficient number will be available for the needs of bibliographers, 
the work must eventually become scarce. The first volume is now ready for delivery; the second is in the press, and will follow with the least 
possible delay, and the whole will be completed in the course of 1890. 


THE FINEST ORNITHOLOGICAL WORK NOW APPEARING, 
Just published, Part V. of this important and splendid New Orn:ruoLoaicat Work, uniform with Mr. GOULD'S Works 
in Folio. The Edition limited to 350 Copies. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE PARADISEIDA, OR BIRDS OF PARADISE, 
AND PTILONORHYNCHIDA OR BOWER BIRDS. By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.LS., &e., of the Ornitho- 
logical Department, British Museum. The Work will be published in Eight Parts, forming Two Volumes imperial folio, 
uniform with Mr. Gould’s Works, price Three Guineas each Part, to Subscribers only. Each Part will contain 10 Magnifi- 
cent Hand-coloured Illustrations, Prospectus, with full particulars, on application to the Publishe:s. 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. BOWDLER SHARPE. 


A MONOGRAPH OF THE HIRUNDINIDZ, OR FAMILY OF SWALLOWS. By 


R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., British Museum; and CLAUDE W. WYATT, Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union, 
Price of the complete Work, Illustrated with 103 beautiful hand-coloured Plates of the several species, and 26 coloured Maps, showing geographical 
distribution (an especially valuable feature), in Twenty-one Parts 4:0, sewn, £10 10s. net; or bound in two handsome volumes, half-morocco gilt, cloth 


sides, tug edges gilt £12 net. 
A MOST VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK FOR ORNITHOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 


ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE COMPLETE SERIES OF GOULD’S ORNITHOLOGICAL 


WORKS, containing nearly 17,000 cross references to all the Species figured in Mr. Gould’s grand works; a Biographical Memoir and Portrait of the 
eminent Ornithologist; and a Bibliography. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, cloth, top edges gilt (only 260 copies printed), £1 16s. net; Large-Paper Copies, 
imperial 4to, half-morocco, top edges gilt (only 100 copies printed), £4 4s. net. 











SECOND EDITION of this very attractive Illustrated Angling Work. 


BY HOCK AND BY CROOK. By Fraser Sanpeman. 1 vol. crown 4to. Illustrated with 


Coloured Plates of Flies, &c., and many other Illustrations, from Water-colour Drawings and Etchings by the Author. Cloth, top edges gil’. Price 18s. neh 


THE GREAT WORK ON ORCHIDS, NOW COMPLETE. 
REICHENBACHIA: Orchids Illustrated and Described. By F. Sanpenr, St. 


Albans, assisted by eminent Scientific Authorities. Magnificently illustrated in Colours. Complete in 43 Parts imperial 4to, 
each containing 4 Plates, with descriptive Letterpress in English, French, and German. Ordinary Edition, price £25 16s. 
net. Imperial Edition, 100 Copies (numbered), atlas 4to (size 27 by 20 inches), the Text on Whatman Paper, the Plates 
re-touched by the Artist and mounted on Cardboard, price £50 8g, net. The whole Work can only be sold complete, and very 
few copies of either Edition remain for sale. 
THE WORK MAY ALSO BE HAD IN THE FOLLOWING HANDSOME BINDINGS. 
ORDINARY EDITION :— 
4 vols. half morocco extra, guarded throughout, top edges gilt, £385; or whole morocco extru, guarded, gilé edges, £45. 


IMPERIAL EDITION :— 
4 vols. half Levant morocco extra, guarded, gilt edges, £80; or whole Levant morocco extra, guarded, gilt edges, £100. 


MR. GOULD’S WORKS. 

A FULL DESCRIPTIVE LIST of the Grand Ornithological and other Works of the late 
JOHN GOULD, F.R.S., F.2.S., &¢., with Memoir of the Author and other information, 
well be sent post-free on application to the Publishers. 


London: 140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
The NEW YEAR’S (January) NUMBER of the 


Pall Mall Magazine 


‘ NOW 
PRICE EIG 
This sumptuous Magazine 


Best Writers, and is Luxuriantly Illustrated by the 


Leading Artists. 


Among the attractive features of the New Year’s Number are striking 
contributions by 


THE MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY... A Photogravure Plate, “1896.” 


J. HOLT SCHOOLING................. 


THE EARL OF DUNMORE ....... we 
MRS. H. HAMILTON KING ........ 


LADY FAIRLIE-CUNINGHAME .. 
GEORGES DE DUBOR................. 


The Contributors to the January Number include the following :— 


WRITERS. 
THE EARL OF DUNMORE. 
MRS. H. HAMILION KING. 
LADY FAIRLIE-CUNINGHAME, 
J. HOLT SCHOOLING. 
SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 
VIOLET DEFRIES. 
GEORGES DE DUBOR. 
E. T. PAPILLON. 
JAMES BUCKLAND. 
KATE JORDAN. 
G. W. FORREST. 
F, A. STEEL. 
J. ZANGWILL. 


READY. 
HTEENPENCE. 
contains Literature by the 


.... Secrets in Cipher (No. 1). 
A New Eldorado. 

.... A Pious Deceiver. 

.... The Eglinton Tournament. 
.... La Bibliothéque Nationale. 


ARTISTS. 
THE MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. 
GEORGE ROLLER. 
z. W. WEST. 

C. J. DE LACY. 
PAUL DARE. 

S. NATION. 

B. MACKENNAL. 
ANTHONY FOX. 

E. F. SKINNER. 

J. MERRIN. 

A. D. McCORMICK. 
J. PEDDER. 

MARK ZANGWILL. 





OFFICBS: 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





r 


cS 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS REVIEW 
THE SECOND NUMBER IS NOW READY 
Yearly Subscription, 3s. 
CONTENTS. 
Notes and Comments.—The Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Educa- 
tion. By the Rev. C. Darnell.—Assistant-Masters and Thrift. 
I. By Mrs. Arthur Sidgwick. 
By Alex. Devine. —Preparatory 
III. By C. D. Olive. IV. 
Lynam.—Negative Rewards and Punishments. 


Price 1s. 


—Holiday Tasks. 
School Ideals. 

Mansfield. II. By ‘Howard Swan. 
History Lesson. By C.C. 


H. Wilkinson.—The Teaching of English Literature. 


Science in Preparatory Schools. By T. 
Schools. By E. P. Arnold.—The Present 
Clamantis. 


HE 


3y A. C, Bartholomew. 
II. By A. M. Bell.—Preparatory 
Schools Curriculum. I. By E. D. 
By W.S. Gibson.—The 
By Rev. J. 
By H. C. Tillard.—Natural 
H. M.—Physical Training in Preparatory 
Position of Preparatory Schools. By Vox 





May be ordered from any Bookseller, or direct from the Publishers, 


RIV INGTON, ieee RCI VAL and CO., 


NOW READY. 


New and Cheaper Edition. S8vo, 250 pp., bound in 
cloth, 6s, With 15 Portraits and I]iustrations, 


Memorials of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis 
By his Son, Epwarp Betuasts, Lancaster Herald. 


BURNS and OATES, Limited, 
28 Orchard Street, London, W. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1551. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS.,, Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, postsfree. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CCIDENTS to LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERY’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1849, Capital £1,000,000, 
Compensation Paid ... £3,550,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, 





Secretary. 








34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


| LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 159. JANUARY, 1896. 8vo, price 6d. 

Op Mr. Trepcoip, By Mrs, Oliphant. Chaps, 29-32, 
ROSLE ** Lonpres,” By Austin Dobson. 

3 ; AT CaBUL, 1879. By Henry Newbolt. 

Mr. In’s PENCHANT: 2 Shilkouette on the Ice. 
By C. J. Kirkby Fenton. 

Fuszos THE AAKDVARK. By R. Trimen. 

Tur Donna’ In 1895. J. by Miss Trench; II. by 
the Editor. 

FiLotsamM. By Henry Seton Merriman, Chaps. 1-4, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE Sup. By Andrew Lang, 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 












HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 












Paid-up Capital .. +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.......cccoeee eee 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of a wee — 3,000,000 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
| Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 
‘ TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
olonies, 


for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 


Chatto & Windus’s ‘New Books, 
MARRIED OR SINGLE? 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “ Diana 


Barrington.” 3 vols. crown Svo, 15s., 
and at every Library. 
pies Thie, the Jarger part of the novel, is developed 


with literary skilland admirable taste; and the in. 
terest which is aroused ..... never for a moment flags, 
The > story i is at once bright and pleasant.”—Scotsman, 





PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK 


Large imperial 4to, art canvas, 10s. 6d. 

*** Phil May’s Sketch-Book’ contains fifty cartoong 
whose art cannot fail to produce inexhaustible mirth, 
Line for line, Mr. May secures greater effects and 
mcre laughter than any other draughtsman, and 
this collection is of his best.”—Black and White, 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir 


Water Besant, Author of “London.” With 
Etching by F. S. Walker, R.P.E., and 130 Ilns- 
trations by William Patten. Demy Svo, cloth, 18s, 
** An altogether fascinating book...... Paper, print, 
and pictures are worthy of a text in which er udition, 
colour, and literary charm are alike conspicuous,”?— 
Queen, 


THE TRACK OF A STORM. 


By Owen Hatt, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Mr. Hall has used his imagination very efficiently 
seavne sinca he provides readers with adventures and 
sensations enough to be entertaining company, we 
make no doubt that he will be warmly welcomed,”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE GOLDEN ROCK. By 


ERNEST GLANVILLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
“The novel is intensely interesting, almost every 
page presenting some striking incident or a fine de- 
scriptive passage. The style is fresh, vigorons, and 
attractive. Asa story of thorough-going | adventure, 
it is heartily to be commended.”’—Scotsman. 


DAGONET ABROAD. By 


GEORGE R. Sims. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“*One might search the whole range of the litera- 
ture of travel withont finding a more entertaining 
companion than Mr. G, R. Sims.”— World. 


LILITH. By Gzorce Mac- 


inc Author of “ Phantastes.” Crown 8vo, 

















cloth, 6 
“The book i is one of the most remarkable novels of 
modern times...... From beginning to end the reader 


hurries on with breathless excitement to discover the 
end of all...... It is a great book, the perusal of which 
will, we doubt not, date to many the beginning of 
their intellectual life.’—Liberal, 


LADY KILPATRICK. By 


Ropert Bucuanan, Author of “God and the 
Man.” Crown &Svo, cloth, 6s. 

In * Lady Kilpatrick’ we, to our unbounded satis- 
faction, renew acquaintance with Robert Buchanan 
the poet...... Lady Kilpatrick’ demands attention as 
a real contribution to the list of books worthy to be 
praieed...... *Lady Kilpatrick’ has an excellent plot. 
Several of the characters in the book are capital.”— 
Literary World, 


CLARENCE. By Bret Harte. 


With 8 Illustrations by A. feo Goodman. Crown 
Sro, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A story of thrilling interest, full of those delight- 

fl tonches which give to Mr. Harte’s work its pecu- 
liar charm, ”— Speaker. 


THE FAT AND THE THIN. 


By Emrte Zora, Author of “‘the Downfall.” 
Translat ed by i. a. Vrexeusit. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 

“Whilst intensely realistic, it has none of the 
grossness that ec har acterises some of Zola’s wi wo 
Some of the characters are drawn with a m 
hand, and the two rival beauties will bear com 
son rith any of the portraits in the author’s literary 
gall ery.’ ’—Glasgow Herald. 



















IT IS NEVER TOO LAT E TO 


MEND, the New Vo! ume 
EDITION OF CHARLES Reap} N« $ 
8vo, uew type, laid paper, fig gured cl loti, 3 8s. 





” 
‘TWAS IN TRAFALGAR'S S 


BAY, the New Volume of the Liprary 

oF Str WALTER BESANT ayD JamrFs RICE ‘3 
Novets. Set in new type and handsomely bound, 
crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGA- 


ZINE. One Shilling Monthly, ConTents 
JANUARY (now re ady) :—Requiem. 
da Lenha.—Mr, Gladstone’s Phrases. 
F, Robbins.—“ Chimney-Pot” Hats. D; 
Cassidy.— Thomas Hickathrift: the N 
Giant-Killer, By James Hooper.— Atm 
Heat. By Rev. Samuel Charleswort 
Story of the Miller. By Nei il Wynn W 
Middle-Olass Surnames. 
The Juvenile Lead. By H. 
Sternhold and Hopkins and their ov 
By J. Cuthbert Hadden.—Furness Abbey, an 
Story. By W. Connor Sydney, M.A 
Webbe. By Arthar Christopher Benson, 
Keats on Shakespeare. By Sylvanus Urban, 














1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 


, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| BIL LS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
| 
| 
| 
: London, 


' London: CHAT TO ¢ & Ww INDUS 


’ Piccadilly. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Atlases for Christmas Presents. 
Prospectus, giving Contents of Each, on Application. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


9 
STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the 
Various Countries of the World. 100 Maps, and an Alphabetical List of 
Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes, Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, imperial folio, half morocco extra, £12. Size, when shut, 16 inches 
by 23 inches. 
“In respect of its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the world, it 
is probably unsurpaesed,”—Times. 
*“‘a REMARKABLE ATLAS.—We have received from Mr. Stanford, whose maps 
are famous, or should be, all over the world, a copy of his new folio atlas—a 
handzome, well-designed, and carefully executed work.” —Pail Mall Gazette, 


’ 

STANFORD’S FAMILY ATLAS OF GENERAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, exhibiting the various Physical and Political Divisions of the 
Chief Countries of the World. 50 Maps, with a List of Latitudes avd 
a Imperial folio, half morocco, £55s, Size, when shut, 16 inches 

y 23 inches, 


’ 

STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY, containing 48 Coloured Maps, carefally drawn and 
beautifully engraved on steel and copper plates, and an Alphabetical List of 
over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, imperial 4to, half morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. Size, 
when shut, 12 inches by 15 inches. 

**We have used it constautly for years, and we have never found it surpassed 
for the combined merits of hardiness, cheapness, accuracy, and clearness,” 
—Saturday Review, 


’ 

STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, containing 38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifu!ly engraved 
on copper plates; also an Alphabetical List. of over 30,000 Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Second Edition. Handsomely bound in half 
morocco, eilt edges, 21s. Size, when shut, 74 inches by 12 inches. 

**We have tried Mr. Stanford’s Guinea Atlas, testing it on ground with which 
we were familiar—Switzerland, Norway, the Balkan Peninsula—and we have 
found that it is as good as it looks. Higher praise we cou!d not award it.”— 
Journal of Education. 


’ 

STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, consisting of 30 Maps, each 14 inches by 11 inches, engraved 
in the best style; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,0v0 Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. Size, when shut, 
7% inches by 12 inches, 

“It would be difficult to find a small Atlas more complete than this,.’’—Nature. 


Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel. 


New Issue, Rewritten, and with New Illustrations, 
In Twelve Volumes. 


NOW READY, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


AFRICA: Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. By A.H. Keane, 


F.R.G.S., Author of “ North Africa” in same series, * Eastern Geography,” 
&c. With 1L Maps and 92 Illustrations, 
“An adwirable repertory, not merely of geographical information proper 
relating to Sonth Africa, but of so much of history, ethnography, and political 
vicissitudes as is required to illustrate and explain the geography.” —Times, 


The Volumes already issued in the New Series are :— 


AFRICA: Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Asia,” in same series, ‘* Eastern Geography,” &c, 
With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations, 15s. 

“The preparation of the book must have involved immense and original 
labour, for the volume in the former series by the late Keith Johnston has been 
entirely superseded. Mr. Keane is to be complimented on the manner in which 
he has discharged his task.”—Glasgow Herald, 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEA- 
meg 9 By A. R. Wattace, LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Maps and 69 Illustra- 
tions, l5s. 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. II. MALAYSIA and the PACIFIC 
a By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D. With 16 Maps and 


Miss Buckley’s Popular Books for Children 


* Hundreds of children have learnt their first science lessons from Miss Buckley’s 
enchanting books.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. Twenty-fourth 


Thousand, With 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; calf, marble 
edges, lls, 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other Lectures. A 


Sequel to “The Fairyland of Science.” With nearly 100 Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; bound in calf, lls, 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN: Glimpses of Animal Life, 


from the Amccba to the Insects, Thirteenth Thousand. With upwards of 
100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; calf extra, 11s, 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, The Great Backboned 
Family. With numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 83, 6d., calf 
extra, 14s, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, and of 


the Progress of Discove¥,, from the Time of the Greeks to the Prezent Time. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Rearranged. With 77 Lilustratioas, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 8s, 6d., calf extra, 14s. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 3s. 


ANIMALS FROM THE LIFE. 255 Coloured Lllustra- 


tions. Drawn by Heinrich Levrrmann. With Descriptive Letterpress, 
Edited by ARABELLA B, BuckLey. Crown 4to, handsome cloth binding, 
ids. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The New Work by Q. 


WANDERING HEATH. 
Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 
lished, price 6s, 

NOTICE.—Owing to the very large demand for this book, the 
FIRST EDITION is already NEARLY EXHAUSTED, and a 
Second Edition is at press. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in reviewing “ Wandering Heath ” in the 
Daily Telegraph, says:—‘ If the reader wishes to see Q at his 
best, let him read this little story, ‘The Bishop of Eucalyptus,’ 
in which the art is never injured by over emphasis, and the 
pathos is raised to a higher level by the plain sincerity of the 
narrative. It is a happy instance of literary skill, a study full of 
quaint and unforgettable charm.” 


The FIRST EDITION of 


THE HISTORY OF PUNCH, 
by H. M. SPIELMANN, with upwards of 160 Iilus- 
trations, Portraits, and Facsimiles, having been entirely 
exhausted, a Second Edition has been printed, and is 
now on sale, price 16s. 
EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 Nuinbered Copies, £2 2s. net. 
“Mr. Spielmann has enjoyed exceptional opportunities, and 
has made excellent use of them. He writes not uncritically, but 
with judgment, moderation, and good sense...... We cannot 
attempt a detailed examination of his chapters, but we may say 
that they are one and all full of interest and entertainment.”— 
Times. ee 


By Q. Just pub- 


Now Reapy, price 68s. 
ANNALS OF WEST- 


MINSTER ABBEY. 

By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray-Smirn). 

Illustrated by H. M. Pacer and W. HarHere ut, 

R.I. With a Preface by the Dean or WESTMINSTER, 

and a Chapter on the Abbey Buildings by J. T. 

Mick.etuwaitE, F.S.A. 

“Tt is without doubt THE fine-art volume of the season.”— 
Lady’s Pictorial. ——_ 

The First Large Supply of the Entirely New and Revised 

Edition of 


DR. BREWER’S DICTIONARY 
OF PHRASE AND FABLE 


(Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to 
Tell, 1,440 pages), having been exhausted, a further 
quantity has been prepared, and the Work is now 
again on sale, price 10s. Gd. 

“That almost indispensable companion to our dictionaries 
large or small, The ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ is quite a 
little library of reference in itself, and even those who have 
plenty of books always at hand will find it of service owing to the 
facility with which subjects may be found in it.”—Daily News. 


Mr. Sala’s Great Work on Cookery. 
Now Reapy, price 21s. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of 
“Things I Have Seen and People I Have Known,” 
“The Life and Adventures of George Augustus 
Sala,” &e. 

“The name of so accomplished and experienced a gourmet as 
the late Mr. G. A. Sala, imprinted upon the title-page of a hand- 
some volume just issued by Messrs. Cassell, is sutlicient warranty 
for the gastronomic value of the nine hundred recipes set forth 
in the pages of ‘The Thorough Good Cook.’ Every one of these 
appetising recipes is propounded in plain, unvarnished English, 
and has received the author’s imprimatur after having been 
tested and approved by himself in proper person.”—Daily Tele- 


graph. 

NOTICE. 
The First and Second Editions of Archibald Forbes 
Intensely Interesting Work, entitled 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES 
OF WAR AND PEACE, 
having been already exhausted, a Third Edition has been 
wrepared, which is ready this day, price 16s. 
“These stirring, fascinating papers of Mr. Archibald Forbes 
are, and will be, for many reasons memorable...... It is a living, 
vivid page from the history of our time.”—Daily News. 





Condon: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen, 





CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


The MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES of SIR JOHN 
MAUNDKEVILEH, Kt. Being his Voyage and Travel which treateth of the 
Way to Jerasslem, and of the Marvels of Ind, with other Islands and 
Countries, Edited and profuse'y ]] strated by ARTHUR LaraRD. Witha 
Preface by Joun CAMERON GRANT. With 130 IlJustratious, large crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s.; also buckram, paper label, t's. 

*« Since it: first appearance as a printed book about four centuries ago, this 
work has been reissued in editions innumerable, but we doubt if any one of 
them was more attractive'y produced than the lavishly illustrated and hand- 
somely bound edition which comes to us from Messrs. Constable. As a Christmas 
gift-bov-k Mr. Layard’s ‘ Maundevile’ will be sure of a wide popularity, for it 
shonld delight both young and old. The illustrations are among the very best 
of their kind which we know, and the artist has dove well in making clothing, 
arms, ornamerts, &., trne to the life of the century in which the author wrote 
his ‘ travellers’ tales.’ Mr. Grant’s prefuce is adwirable.”—Publishers’ Circular, 

“*Mr. Layard’s illustrations are in a del ghtfully numorons vein.’’—Daily News. 

“A brilliant and substantial volume, The drawings are full of fancy and 
imagination.” —Globe. 


The WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. By Captain Wil- 
11aM Srporne. Fourth Ediion, crown 8vo, 832 pp., 13 Medallion Por- 
traits of Generals, 15 Maps and Plans, 5s, net. 

“The best general account of its subject that has been written, whether for 

a soldier or for a general reader; and its appearance in the handy and weil 

printed volume in which it is now issued will be welcome to many.”—Scotsman. 


The PASTON LETTERS (1422-1509). Edited by James 
GarRDNER, of the Public Record Office. 3 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 15. net. 
“One of the monuments of English historical scholarship that needs no 
commendation.”—Manchester Guardian, 
** Unquestionably the standard edition of these curious literary relics of an 
age £0 long azo that the writers speak of the battles between the contending 
forces of York and Lancaster as occurrences of the moment.””—Daily News, 


SECOND EDITION. 
The ALPS from END to END. By Sir William Martin 


Conway. With 100 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Large demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, £1 1s. net. 
“A high place among these books of climbing, which appeal to many who can- 
not climb, as well as to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume, 
*The Alps from End to End,’ ’—Times. 


SECOND EDITION. 
ICEBOUND on KOLGUEV: a Chapter in the Exploration 


of Arctic Europe. By AvusynN Trevor-Battrr, F.LS, F.ZS8, &e. 
With Illustrations by J. T. Nettleship and Charles Whymper. Large demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, £1 1s, net. 

“* His book will take and keep an authoritative position...... A modest and nn- 
varnished picture of pluck and endurance that do honour to the English name. 
Onght to be secure of a welcome from a very large number of readers......The 
story is told ina del:ghtfully simp!e and spontaneous manner...... Mr. Trevor- 
Battse’s simple and unaffected narrative enables us to learn a good deal.’’— 
Times, 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By A. E. Daniell. With 
numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin. Imyerial 8vo, 6s. 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO, 
14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


LYRICAL VERSE FROM ELIZA- 


BETH TO VICTORIA. Edited by Oswatp Crawrorp. Feap. 
8vo, 33.61. net. {This day. 


THE WILD FOWL & SEA FOWL 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. By A Son or THE Marsues. Illustrated by 
Bryan Hook. Demy vo, 14s, 

The SCOTSMAN says :—“ Will be read with the deepest interest, for they 
enable us to see well Lelow the surface in a study of the habits and economy of 
the most interesting of our native tribes of wild fowl. The volume contains the 
poctry and the pros, the humour and the tragedy, of bird existence on our 
tidal waters and inland wastes,” 


CRIMINALS I HAVE KNOWN. By 


Major ARTHUR GriFFITHS, Author of ‘Chronicles of Newgate,” &. Illus. 
trated by John Gulch. C.iown 8vo, 6s. 
The TIMES says:—“‘ A lively and entertaining volume of stories of crime and 
crimina!s, manifestly based on the author’s large and varied experiences, but so 
written as to blend the real facts with a certain polite element ot fiction.” 


TEUTON STUDIES: Personal Reminis- 


cences of Count von Moltke and Prince Bismarck, &. By SipNEY WHITMAN, 
Author of *‘ Imperial Germany.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The TIMES gays :—‘‘ Notable and interesting volume...... The papers are based 
on a wide knowledge of Germany and German Life, and a systematic appreciation 
of the more attractive aspects| of the latter...... The articles on Prince Bismarck 
are copious and careful studies based upon direct intercourse and observation; 
and the study of Moltke, which is perhaps the best chapter in the book, has 
been considerably enlarged, since its first appearance, from valuable first-nand 
information.” 


NEMA, and other Stories. By Heptey 


PreEK. Illustrated by C. E, Brock. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Limited Large-Paper 
Edition, with Six Photogravures, 21s, 
The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“ A book which those who enjoy the 
feeling of making their flesh creep will do well to buy. Spiritualists and 
kindred fulk will no doubt find ‘ Nema’ thrilling.” 








CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 


e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, th for tueir own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS BOOKS, 


BUCKTHORNE EDITION. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


With 25 Photogravure Illustrations, from Original Drawings by Arthur 
Rackhaw, Ailan Barraud, Frederick Dielmav, Henry Sandbam, F, § 
Chureb, George Wharton Kdwards, and others. Each page is surrounded 
by a decorated border Printed in Colours. 2 vols. 8vo, clotb, bevelled 
boards, gilt tops, with slip covers (in box!, 25s. net. 





OLD DIARY LEAVES. 
By H. S. OLCOTT. 
The True Story of the Theosophical Society, 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 
To the Homes of Good Men and Great. 
By ELBERT HUBBARD, 
Author of “No Enemy but Himself.” 


Illustrated with some Portraits, Printed on rough-edge paper, 16mo, 
cloth extra, gilt tops, 53. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
By CHARLES LAMB. 


2 vols., Illustrated, 16mo, buckram, gilt tops, 5s. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 
By Captain MARRYAT. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum, and with Iilustrated Head- 
pieces by A. W. Van Deusen. &vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


THE ECHO CLUB. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR. 


12mo, cloth extra, 23, 6d. 


THE FORUM.—DECEMBER. 


ls. 6d. 
CHIEF CONTENTS. 


CoNnDITIONS FOR AMERICAN COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL SupRFMacy, 
By PAUL LEKOY-sKAULIRU, 
Tue NaTuRE OF LIBERTY. By W. D. HOWELLS, 

THOMAS BRACKETT REED AND THE Firty-First Conaress. 

By THEOVORE ROOSEVELT. 
By G. W. GRKKN, 
By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
By M. H. SANGSTER. 
By A. C. CASSATT. 
By W. R. THAYER, 





Tue Ernics oF LOYALTY. 
THE Trait OF ‘* TRILBY.”” 
EDITORSHIP AS A CAREER FOR WOMEN, 
THE Monrok Doctrine: DEFENCE, NOT DEFIANCE, 
THoMas CARLYLE: HIS WORK AND INFLUENCE, 
«&e., ac. 
New Catalogue free. 


24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 


MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES 
A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS: a 


Tale of the Siege of Rhodes. By G. A. Henty. With 12 Page Ilustrations 
by Ralph Peacock. Crowa 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
“Tt has been a great pleasure to read this stirr‘ng story...... Mr. Henty is as 
fertile in iuvention, and as vigorous as ever iu tue narrative of bis hero’s 
exploits.’—Spectator, 


THE TIGER OF MYSORE: a Story of the 


War with Tippoo Saib. By G. A. Henry. With 12 Page illustratious by 
W. H. Margetson, anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
“Mr. Henty not only concocts a thrilling tale, he weaves fact and fiction 
together with so skilful a hand that t:.e reader cannot help acquiring a just and 
clear view of that fierce and terrib'e struggle which gave to us our Indin 
Empire,”—Atheneum. 


THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS: a Story of 


Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow. By G. A. Henty. W'th 8 Page Illus 
trations by W. H. Overend, and a Map. Crown &vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 53, 
* A stirring and effective narrative.”—Globe. 
** Will, we think, prove one of the most popular of boy’s books this season.” — 
St. James’s Gazette, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METKUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post: free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 102. per 100, on application to the SECRETAKY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingbam Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Jorations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIHE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Offices 








CATALOGUES sent on application. 


i Ws LLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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JOHN LANE’S BOOKS IN BELLES LETTRES. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 
FOURTH THOUSAND, 


THE FATHER OF THE FOREST, 


and other Poems. With a Photogravure Portraitof the Author, Fcap.8vo, 
backram, 3s. 6d. net. Also a Large Paper Edition, 10s, 6d. net, 


“His great things are indubitably great, and in the ‘Hymn to the Sea,’ he has 
written an ode which has all the wealth and movement of a chorus of Kusipides, 
or, better still, of Aristophanes, a poem which men will quote hereafter as rising 
frow the prosaic levels of what Mr. Watson calls an ‘iterative world’ into a purer 
and diviner air.”—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in The Daily Telegraph, 


“Let the jealous critics say what they please, the poet who could give us this 
poem to the sea, and the lovely lyric ‘Oh, like a queen’s her happy tread,’ will 
have his great place in English literature.” —Spectator. 


“The most interesting of the new poems is that called * Apologia’...... We quote 
the second part of this reply as an example of noble blank verse, and also as an 
emphatic statement of a truth which the literary class in these days is too apt 
to forget.”’—Times. 


LYRICS. By Arthur Christopher 


Benson. Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 5s, net. 

“ His singular charm lies in the loving and lovable particularity with which be 
Jooks upon nature in its simpler and humbler aspects ; he sings of his flowers and 
pirds and other creatures with a quaint sincerity, a fresh and sweet morality, 
which are all his own.”’—Academy, 


POEMS: DRAMATIC AND 


LYRICAL. By Lord Dr Tastey. With Illustrations and Cover Designs 
by Charles Ricketts. Second Editiov, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“In some of the lyrics in this selection a real lyrical gift is displayed, and in 
some of the love poems there is a kind of cheery pe:simism which is very striking, 
One of the strongest points displayed in Lord De Tabley’s lyrics is a real know- 
ledge of nature.”—Athenzuwm, 


POEMS: DRAMATIC AND 


LYRICAL. Second Series. Uniform with former volume, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“There is the ring of true poetry in Lord De Tabley’s verses, together with 
true classical feeling and rare mastery of metrical expression.” —Times, 


POEMS. By Alice Meynell. Third 


Edition, feap. Svo, 33. 6d. net. 

“She sings with a very human sincerity, a singular religious intensity—rare, 
illusive, curiously perfumed verse, so simple always, yet so subtie in its sim- 
plicity.”’—Athenxum, 

“Mrs, Meynell’s exquisite sonnets are known to all lovers of true poetry.” 

Pall Mall Gazette, 


POEMS. By Francis Thompson. 


With Frontispiece, Title-Page, and Cover Design by Laurence Housman. 
Fifth Edition, small 4to, 5s. net. 
‘*We have to ssy that in our opinion Mr. Thompson’s poetry at its highest 
attains a sublimity unsurpassed by any Victorian poet.’’—Speaker, 


SISTER SONGS. By Francis 


Tuompson. With Frontispiece, Title-Page, and Cover Design by Laurence 
Housman. Small 4to, 5s. net. 

“There can be no donbt that Mr. Francis Thompson is a poet. These ‘Sister 
Songs’ contain a number of lovely ard most musical lines, and some passages 
which Spenser would not have disowned.” —Times, 

“Mr. Thompson is the only one of the young poets of the day who persistently 
tempts one, page after page, to waive a critic’s right, and contentedly to stand 
and admire.”—Academy. 


POEMS OF THE DAY AND YEABE. 


By Freprerick TENNYSON, With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 
and a Titie-Page, designed by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
‘« Apundence of genuine poetic feeling, with unfailing dignity and sweetness of 
utterauce.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘He bas no small share of the Tennysonian music, and in two points at least 
he falls short of no writer of his generation—in his love of nature and in his 
be i-f in the dignity of the poet’s function.” —Times, 


MIRACLE PLAYS: Our Lord’s 


Coming and Childhood. By KatHarinE TyNAN Hinkson. With 6 Ills 
trations, Title-Page and Cover Design by Paiten Wilson. Feap. 870, 4s. 61, 
net, 

“ Will take its place in that inner sphere of religious poetry where the verse 
has more than its devoutness to recommend it. Mr. Patten Wilson's illustra- 
tions accord well with the poems.”—Scotsman. 

‘* The six little sacred plays are full of tenderness and devotion, and have both 
m*ny pas ages of great merit as poctry and many beantifal lines,”—Cathclic 
‘limes, 


STREET ECLOGUES, By Joun Davipson. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

* Will more than confirm every hope that was aroused by his former volume 
with the same title. We hope the extracts we have ventured to make at such 
length will send many readers to Mr. Davidson’s volume. We should like ‘st. 
George’s Day’ to be reid by every man, woman and child in Great and Greater 
Britain.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“We have always regarded the ‘ Fleet Street Eclogues ’ as Mr. Davidson’s best 
work. The new ‘ Fleet Street Kclogues’ show no falling off from the tirst, but 
are in some respects marked!y better.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. 


Third Edition, revised, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
On December 23rd, 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. Vo'ume XLV. (Pereira—Pockrich). Edited by S1pyy 
Les. Vol. I. was published on January lst, 1885, and a further Volume 
will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


NEW VOLUME BY VERNON LEE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND 


STUDIES: being a Seqnel to “ Kuphorion.” By Vernon Ler, Author of 
**Euphorion, Antique and Medizeval in Renaissance,” &, 


‘*Not only the pleasautest of reading, but a really valuable contribution to 
the study of mediaeval history.”—Glasgow Herald, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD. 


Square 16mo, 3s, (being Volume V. of “THE NOVEL SERIES”). 


FREDERICK. By L. B. Watrorp, Author 
of ** Mr. Smith,” “ The Mischief of Movica,” &c, 
*,* Other Volumes of “THE NOVEL SERIES” will be announced in due course, 


Two New Six-Shilling Novels. 


IN SEARCH OF QUIET: a Country 


Journal, By Water Fritx. Crown svo, 63, 


** A charming book...... The pathos is restrained, the philosophy is humane and 
healthy ; the humour abundant.”—Daily Neus, 


KINCAID’S WIDOW. By Saran Tytter, 


Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “‘ French Janet,” &. Crown 8yvo, 63. 
“ A well-conceived and firmly worked out novel......We do not think the author 
has ever written a better tale.”—Glasgow Herald, 


NEW STORY BY W. E. NORRIS. 
NOTICE.—THE CORNHILL 


MAGAZINE for JANUARY contains the opening chapters of a new 
SERIAL STORY by W. E, Noragis, entitled 


CLARISSA FURIOSA; 


and the following contributions :—“ Burma ”’—‘‘ In THe LAND OF OLARET "— 
**KETURNING A VERDICT "—*THE AWAKENING OF LOND N”—ana “ OLFG@ 
KELLY, ARAB OF THE City: his Progress and Adventures,” by S. tt. 
Crockett, Author of ‘‘The Raiders,” ‘‘ The St ckit Minister,” &c. Adven- 
tures 44-48, 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on Monday next. Price Sixpence. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


ELLIOT STOCKS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Bound in cloth or parchment, 5s, 
EIGHTH EDITION, 


Tee ey, 
DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. 
By E. V. B. 

“Reminiscences of ‘ White’s Natural History of Selbourns’ are revived by 
the author’s sympa'hetic gossip a-uong his birds and flowers; the fact that 
‘Days and Hours in a Garden’ should recall the great ca:sic of fimiliar 
natur-1 history is, in itself, the highest praise."’—Pall Ma'l Gazet‘e. 

** Tow much to interest the cultivated mind, and to charm the eye trained to 
the study of Nature, may be found im a garden of even moderate size, is 
strikingly shown in these pages.” —Literary Worl 4. 

“To all who would know something of the dslight that a garden can afford 
we recommend the book ”—Spectator. 

** A beautiful book in a beautiful dress 





”— Academy. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS, 
In demy 8vo, cloth, uniform with the First Volume, lds, 
REMINISCENCES AND NOTES OF 
SEVENTY YEARS’ LIFE, TRAVEL, AND ADVEN 
TURE: MILITARY AND CIVIL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
LITERARY. 
By R G. HOBBES, F.Imp.Inst ; M.B.A., W.R.L, &c.; Many years 
a Principal Officer cf her Maj. s:y’s Docksa:as at steerness and Chatham, 
Vol. IL—CIVIL SERVICE IN SHEERNES3 AND CHATHAM DOCKYARDS. 
HOME AND FUREIGN 1 RAVEL. 





NEW STORIES. 
Now read, in crown 8vo, clot’, 53. 
THE STORY OF AN OLD OAK-TREE, 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. 
By THURPE FANCOURT. 


Now ready, in crown 8vr, cloth, 5. 
TALES TOLD BY THE FIRESIDE. 
By Kev. Canon | ELL, Author of ‘Some of Our English Poets.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 
DRIFTING THROUGH DREAMLAND 
A Volume of Poems by T. E, RUSTON. 

Now ready, tastefully bound, 3a, 6d. 

URANIA, NIGHT, AND OTHER 
ASTRONOMICAL POEMS. 

By & Jb kb KsON, 








THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 
SELECTED CHRISTMAS LIST. 


A HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUME. 


IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME: 


A Hunter-Naturalist’s Wanderings from Kahlamba to Libombo. 


By F. VAUGHAN KIRBY, F.Z.S. (Maqaqamba). 


With Photogravure Portrait, numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper, and a Map. 
, Large demy 8vo, 25s. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


A Biography. By ANNa M. Stoppart. With an Etching after Sir George Reid’s Portrait of the 
Professor, and other Lllustratious, Third Edition, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s, 


THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. 


Reminiscences of and Letters from Fronde, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, 
Huxley, Tyndall, and others. By Joun Sxexitoy, C.B, LL.D. Fifth Edition, post 8vo, with a 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


TAFILET. 


The Narrative of a Journey of Exploration to the Atlas Mountains and the Oases of the North-West 
Sahara, By Watrer B. Harris, F.8.G.8., Author of “A Journey through the Yemen,” &c. Illus- 
trated by Maurice Romberg from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, with 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


THEATRICALS : 


An Interlude ; and other Sketches. 


UNDER CRESCENT AND STAR. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel ANDREW HaaGaarp, D.S.O., Author of *‘ Dodo and I,” ‘‘ Tempest Torn,” &c. 
With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


POST MERIDIANA: Afternoon Essays. 


By Sir HERBERT MaxweELt, Bart., M.P.,'Author of ‘‘Meridiana: Noontide Essays,” “‘ Life of W. H, 
Smith, M.P.,” “A Duke of Britain,” &c. Post 8vo, 63. 


A STRANGE CAREER. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


With an Introduction by H. Riper Hacearp, Cheap Edition, Illustrated by 
Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 





By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


3y his Widow. 
John Wallace. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


By Herena Favucit, Lady Martiy. Dedicated by permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Fifth Edition, with Portrait by Lehmann, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


Aud other Poems. By Professor Ayroun, D.C.L. Beautifully Illustrated by Sir J. Noél Paton. 
and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


PRONOUNOCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY. New Edition. With Supplement by 
Witiiam Bayne. Library Efdition, half morocco, 18s. net. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


Standard Edition in 21 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £2 12s. 6d. Also to be had in tasteful 
leather bindings as follows :—Half brown calf, gilt top, £4 14s.; half blue and green polished morocco, 
gilt top, £5 2s, 6d.; half brown polished morocco, panelled back, £5 103. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


Cheap Uniform Edition, IUustrated:—ADAM BEDE, 33, 6d.; THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 6d.; 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL, 3s. 6d.; SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 3s.; SILAS MARNER, 
23. 6d.; ROMOLA, 33. 64.; DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 6d.; MIDDLEMAROH, 7s. 6d. The Set (8 vols. 
in 7), handsomely bound in half calf, marbled edges, 42s. net ; gilt top, 45s. net; half morocco, gilt top, 
45s. net. GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


New 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS BY 5S. R. CROCKETT. 


JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. 


A New Illustrated Edition. Edited by D, Storrar MELpRvM, and Illustrated by John Wallace. Feap. 
Svo vols. 3s. net each. ANNALS OF THE PARISH, AND AYRSHIRE LEGATEES, 2 vols.; SIR 
ANDREW WYLIE, 2 vols.; THE ENTAIL; OR, THE LAIRDS OF GRIPPY, 2 vols.; THE 
PROVOST, AND THE LAST OF THE LAIRDS, 2 vols. 


Three New 6s. Novels. 


THE WRONG MAN. By Dororura Geranp. 
THE LOST STRADIVARIUS. By J. Meave Fatxnen. 
DOWN THE VILLAGE STREET: Scenes in a 


West Country Hamlet. By CHRISTOPHER Hare. 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








GIBBINGS AND COMPANY’s 
NEW BOOKS. 





TALES FROM THE FJELD, 


A Series of Popular Tales from the Norse of 
P. CH. ASBJORNSEN. 


By Sir GEORGE DASENT, D.c.L. 
A New Edition, with 140 Illustrations by Moyr Smith 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 63, 
**These are excellent stories, and they h 
adwirably translated by Dr. ’ i Be tho 
Review. d 
ISLAND. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
A Tale of Adventure in Bush and Pampas, of 
Wreck and Treasure Trove. ; 





With Illustrations by Warne Browne, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


THE STORY OF AN ALPINE 
VALLE 
By JEREMIAS GOTTHELF. 
Translated from the German of Bitzius by 
L. G. SMITH. 
With Ornaments from Designs by Jesse Candwell, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


** As studies of general human character, I know 
nothing but Seott’s soundest work which can compare 
with his books.”—JOHN KUSKIN, 


THE NEW FOREST: 


Its History and its Scenery. 
By J. R. WISE. 


With 63 Illustrations by Walter Crane, engraved by 
W. J. Linton. 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
Also an Edition with 12 Etchings by Heywood 
Sumner, 12s. 6d. net. 


* A complete history and description of this de 
lightful part of England.” 


NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE FIERY FURNACE. 
By F. REGINALD STATHAM. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
A powerful novel. The heroine is cast in the 
heroic mould of an early George Sand.”—Athenrzum. 
“ His heroine is avery fineand nobly-conceived figure 
exaeee Ought to give Mr, Statham a high place amongst 
our coutemporary novelists.””—Glasgow Herald. 


THE NOVELS OF 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 
Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
And Illustrated by Frank Richards. 

In 12 vols. feap. Svo, cloth extra, each 23. 6d, net. 
Each Novel sold separately. 


“In every detail of production consumma‘ely 
right.’”—Newcastle Chronicle, 


CHARLES LAMB’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


Edited, with Notes, by 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
A New Edition, with 18 Portraits of Lamb and 
his Friends. 
6 vols. feap. Svo, cloth extra, 15s. net. 





125 Copies on Larger Paper, with Proofs of the Por- 
traits on Japan vellum. Crown 8vo, buckram, 293, net. 





DON QUIXOTE. 
The History of the Valorous and Witty 
Knight. 
Translated by THOMAS SHELTON, 1612-20. 


With an Introduction by JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 


Portrait and 24 Illustrations by Frank Brangwyn. 
+ vols. feap. Svo, 10s. net. 





GIBBINGS and CO., Limited, 
18 BURY STREET, LONDON, W.0. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW. BOOKS. 


Two Volumes crown &vo, 15s, net. 


THE LETTERS OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 


Collected and arranged by 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 

TIMES.—‘“‘ In his brief introduction to these charming volumes, Mr. George 
Russell mentions that it was Mr. Matthew Arnold’s express desire that he 
should not be the subject of a biography...... We can dispense with it here the 
more readily because these letters are a faithful record of the least known part 
of Mr. Arnold’s life.” 


15th Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E. 


TIMES.— We are bathed in the coolness of nature and refreshed by the 
society of natural things, while the brief and rapid narrative endears itself as 
much to children as to men...... Let every uncle in search of Christmas gifts pro- 
vide himself with ‘ The Second Jungle Book’ in large quantities.’ 


Globe 8vo, 12s, 


CASA BRACCIO. 
A New Story. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
In Two Volumes, 


MORNING POST.—‘‘‘ Casa Braccio’ exhibits his special qualities as a writer 
of fiction in a very favourable light. Those qualities, broadly speaking, are as 
follows: he has a vivid yet disciplined imagination, a fine sense of proportion, a 
closely-observant habit, an impressive and agreeable style, and a pen that very 
rarely runs away.” 





Demy 4to, 2ls. net, bound in parchment, 


A LONDON GARLAND. Selected from 


Five Centuries of English Verse. By W. E, HENLEY, With Pictures by 
Members of the Society of Illustrators. 


Medium &vo, 21s, 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME. In 


Four Books. I. HONOURABLE WOMEN NOT A FEW. II. THE 
POPES WHO MADE THE PAPACY. III, LO POPOLO: AND THE 
TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE. IV. THE POPES WHO MADE THE 
CY’Y. By Mrs. OLvipHant, Author of ‘The Makers of Florence,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Henry P. Riviere, A.R.W.S., and Joseph Pennell, 


THE a SERIES lene Volume. 
neut or gilt, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE MOST DELECTABLE HISTORY OF 


REYNARD THE FOX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Joserx 
Jacoss, Done into Pictures by W. Frank Calderon. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS.—The People’s Edition. 


Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth, and Is, 6d, net, Persian, each volume. 


Vol. V. WILL WATERPROOF, and other 


Poems. 


Vol. VI. THE PRINCESS. Books I.-III. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 


Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A. Vol. II. The Charter, 1216-1307; The Partia- 


ment, 1307-1400. Globe 8vo, 5s, 
POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Vol. II. 


Lyric and Elegiac Poems. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED STA {NDARD NOVELS .—New Volume. 
SYBIL: or, THE TWO NATIONS. By 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI. Illustrated by F. Pegram. With an Introduction 
by H. D. Trat1. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1896, price One Shilling and Fourpence, 
CONTAINS— 
The Continuation of Mrs. Humpnry Warp’s New Novel, 
“SIR GEORGE TRESSADY;” 
*© A KALFIposcore or Rome,” by F. Marion Crawford (Illustrated) ; 
“THe First LANDING ON THE ANTARCTIC ConTINENT,” by C. E. Borchgrevink 
(Illustrated); and numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1896, price One Shilling, 
CONTAINS, 
besides many Stories and Articles, 
Rosert Lours Stevenson’s “‘ LETTERS TO YOUNG FRIENDS” (Illustrated). 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 455, JANUARY, Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS, 
5. A GREAT ENGLISH ipa TICLE. 





1, A Brive Errcr. Chaps. 7-9. 


2. LEGENDS OF OLD St. Mato. é. MADEMOISELLE DacQuin, 
3. Some RipinG RECOLLECTIONS, 7. Music HaTH CHARM 
4. THE Sear or JUSTICE, & A VIRGINIAN SPORTSMAN, 


9, Sin Jonn Hawswoop. 
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IACMILLAN and CO., London. 








MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
With Portraits, 8vo, 16s, 


HARVEY GOODWIN, late Bishop of Carlisle 
A Biographical Memoir. 
By H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 





JUST OUT, 8vo, 16s, 
LETTERS AND VERSES OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


Late Dean of Westminster. 
Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 
Author of “The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 


“This volume portrays a most sweet, kindly, affectionate, broad, and noble- 
minded nature.”—Daily Chronicle. 


2 vols. crown S8vo, 21s. 


LADY EASTLAKE. 
Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. 
With Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait. 

‘We venture to predict for it a considerable success with that large portion 
of the public which cares for art and letters, especially when these come before 
it with a considerable admixture of politics, personalities, and the better sort of 
society gossip.”—Times, 

**A woman of talent, versatility, and sound distinction.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


Medium 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN 
HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN 


AND HINDU HIGHLANDS: 
o 
A Contrast. 

By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Beautifully Illustrated with 72 Full-page Reproductions from Photographs 
taken by the Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps. 

‘A vivid and straightforward account of the expeditions undertaken by Mr. 
Gore—one in company with his brother, Col. St. George Gore, R.E., to the Kulu 
district of the Himalayas; and the other in company with Mr, Merk, C.S.L, to 
the Kuram Valley......The distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Gore’s volume is 
onenal the remarkable series of reproductions of photographs taken by himself.”— 
Times, 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 


From January to July, 1794. 
By RAOUL HESDIN. 

“The writer draws a very vivid picture of the social condition of Paris under 
the Terror.’’—Times. 

*“No one can read it and doubt that it is genuine, but that does not lessen 
curiosity about its history...... It is extremely interesting, and yet not laden with 
information...... but he states facts now and then, and here and there throws 
brief, passing glances at death-tumbrils and the like, which make a vivid impres- 
sion.”—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; 


or, Aids to Facility in the Translation of Latin. 
Passages of Graduated Difficulty, Carefully Selected from Latin Authors, with 
Explanations, Notes, &. 
An Entirely New and Original Work. 
3y Professor T. D. HALL, 
Author of ** The Studeuts’ English Grammar,” &c. 

“The passages—some three hundred and fifty in number—are remarkably well 
graduated from the very simplest of simple sentences up to chapte rs from Livy 
and Tacitus, and by no means easy extracts from the Latin poets.’ 

—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, imperial 32mo, 1s, net, 


THE PSALTER: 


According to the Prayer-Book Version. 
With a Concordance and other Matter compiled by 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


With Plans, 8vo, lés, 


REMINISCENCES OF 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


By Sir JOSEPH A. CROWE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Author of ‘* The Karly Flemish Painters,” ‘‘ Painting in North Italy,” &. 
Including the Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, Experiences as War 
Correspondent during the Campaign ou the Danube in 1854, the Crimean 
War, Lombay during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, &e, 


Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Mis- 


ary to the bast, 1783-1826. With Letters and Verses not hitherto pub- 

ed. By Dr. Gre IRGE Suitu, O.1.E., F.RG.S., Author of “The Life of 
Wil m Carey,” “Henry Martyn,’ ke, Witu Portrait, Maps, and Illus- 
trations. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. With 


the Arguments for and against the Preseut Law, and the various proposed 
Changesinit. (On the P lan of Mr. Sydney Baxton’ s Handbook of Political 
Questions.) A Manual for Administrators and Workers. By Miss GERTRUDE 
Lusppock. Witha Preface > by the Rg ght Hon. Sir Joun Luseocs, Bart., M.P. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


By Dr. GRAY. : 
AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. By Jony 


AuFrrep Gray, M.B., late Surgeon to his Highness the Amir | 
of Afghanistan. With Portrait and other Illustrations, in | 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. | 

“4 book on Afghanistan which must for a long time be a standard work on | 
the subject.”—Grayphic. 

**No samples cen give an ‘dea of the variety and vivacity of the book. Itleads 
on from grave to gay, from lively to severe. It is a wonderful bit of work, not 
wholly faultless, but for the interest of every chapter we scarcely know a con- 
temporary book that is more entrancing,”—Daily Chroiicle. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
A MEMOIR OF FRANCES TROLLOPE. By 


her Daughter-in-Law, Frances Ereanor Trouiore. With 
2 Portraits, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
By Mr. BAINES. 

ON THE TRACK OF THE MAIL COACH. 


By F. E. Baryes, C.B., Author of “ Forty Years at the Post | 
Office.” In 1 vol. crown Svo, 7s. 6d. | 





| 
| 


ANONYMOUS. 


MEMORIES OF FATHER HEALY, Parish 


Priest of Little Bray and Ballybrack. With a Portrait of 
the Rev. James Healy. In 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 


By Mr. GOODMAN. 


THE KEELEYS: On 


the Stage and at Home. 


By Water Goopman. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 
= This handsome volume teems with anecdote, criticisms, and varied informa: 
tion concerning the plays and players of the time.”—Graphic, 
“A very interesting book and a valuable contribution to the history of the 


British stage.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


‘Contains an abundance of interesting details which are sure to find sym- 


pathetic readers.”—Daily News, 


By HERSELF. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Third Edition, in 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits and 


other Illustrations, 21s. 


“The biography of a very interesting career, written in the happieat mood, 
by the person of all others competent to tell the tale.’’—Standard. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOW READY. 


THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM. 


By H. ANNeEsLEY VacHeELL, Author of “The Model of 
Christian Gay,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. TYRAWLEY. 
By E. Livinesron Prescotr. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

**A cleverly written romance, From a literary point of view the studies pre- 
rented by Tyrawley and the Doctor are striking in their fidelity to the poor and 
k udly, if rough and unconventional, side of human nature.”’—Scotsman, 

NOW READY. 
THE YELLOW WAVE: a Romance of the 
Asiatic Invasion of Australia. By Kenneru Mackay, Author 
of “Out Back,” &c. In1 vol. crown Svo, with I[llustrations, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. 


Author of “ Telling Stories,’ 


By W. Petr Rivaeg, 


> &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


**The story is bright; and its uncommon freshness and vivacity make it 


enjoyable to read.””—Scotsman, 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each in Qne Volume, 


crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES. 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. By L. Dovaatt. 


[ Just ready. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 


N. Carey. 





By MARY CHOLMON-|By ROSA N. CAREY. | 
DELEY. Sir Godfrey’s Granddaughters. 


Basil Lyndhurst. 
Sir Charles Danvers. Tce se Friend ? 
Diana Tempest. i 


Heriot’s Choice. 
rawr Queenie’s Whim. 
By MARY LINSKILL. Only the Governess, 
Tales of the North Riding. 
Between Heather and Northern Sea, 


Nellie’s Memories, 
The Haven under the Hill, 


Not Like Other Girls. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
In Exchaxge for a Soul, 
Cleveden. 


Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Uncle Max. 
Wee Wifie. 
Wooed and Married, 

Scylla or Charybdis? Mary St. John, 

A Beginner. For Lilias, 

Mrs. Bligh. 

Cometh Up as a Flower, 

Good-Bye, Sweetheart. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


The Wooing o’t. 


Joan. Which Shall it Be? 
Nancy. Her Dearest Foe. 


Not Wisely but Too Well, 
Red as 2 Rose is She, 


By FLORENCE MONT- 


Second Thoughts. GOMERY. 

eer es Misunderstood. | 
* Doctor Cupid. Thrown Together, 

Alas! Seaforth. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS.| By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
My Lady Nobedy. Olive Varcoe. 
An Old Maid’s Love, 
The Sin of Souk tieibeit By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 


**God’s Fool.” 
The Greater Glory. Berna Boyle. 








By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The “ First Violin.” 
Borderland, 
Kith and Kin, 
Probation. 
Aldyth. 
From Moor Isles, 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


Uncle Silas, 
The House by the Churchyerd. 


By Baroness TAUTPH@US. 
The Initials, 
Quits. 


By E. WERNER. 


Success, 
Fickle Fortune. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Miss Shafto. 


A Bachelor’s Blunder, 
Major and Minor. 


By Mrs. ANNIE ED- 
WARDES. 
Susan Fielding. 
Ought We to Visit Her ? 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
A Girton Girl. 
By Mis. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


Aunt Anne. 





By Rosa 


| By MARIE CORELLI. 


Ardath. | Wormwood, 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta! | Thelma, 


The Soul of Lilth. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 

(The only Complete Edition ) 

Emma. 

Lady Susan and The Watsons, 

Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Sense and Sensibility. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


For the Term of his Natural Life. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


Breezie Langton, 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS 
CRAVEN. 


A Sister’s Story. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


Too Strange Not to be True, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Three Clerks, 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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